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Art. IL— THE WOMAN QUESTION.* 


In looking about for a convenient handle with which 
to get a grasp of this subject, the Scriptural narrative of 
Mary and Martha presented itself, together with recol- 
lections of sundry difficulties which we had heard women 
urge against it. ‘This will serve to introduce the limita- 
tions and distinctions of which the subject is sorely in 


need, and which the womanly nature itself seems to. 


justify. 

“Thou art careful and troubled about many things” : 
in other words, thou art anxious and distressed about 
many domestic cares. Martha, being the elder sister and 
principal housekeeper, was naturally concerned to pro- 
vide suitable entertainment for the exalted guest. But 
the account says that she was cumbered about much 
serving; a hint to us that she was a woman inclined to 
exaggerate the importance of the domestic routine, and 
fretted herself with the little boastfulness of her hospi- 
tality. The emphasis does not fall upon the “ much 
serving,” but upon the “cumbered,” plainly meaning 
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2 The Woman Question. [Jan. 


that she tried to do too much, and that she worried in 
doing it. If the amount of necessary service really ex- 
ceeded her ability, the guest would not have held Mary 
in conversation while Martha drudged. It seems, how- 
ever, that Martha was in a distracting dilemma between 
her desire to do what she considered hospitable, and to 
hear the talk that was going on between her sister and 
Jesus. Doubtless she caught just enough of it to excite 
a feeling of pique at her sister’s selfish unconsciousness of 
the necessary service of the house; not that she wanted 
to destroy her sister’s pleasure, but that she wanted to 
share it. What a touch of nature there is in her remon- 
strance! We see her, with some sacred utensil of the 
domestic altar in either hand, emerging at last, not with- 
out slight appearance of heat, where the high and solemn 
talk was going on: “ Lord, dost thou not care that my sis- 
ter hath left me to serve alone? Bid her therefore that she 
help me.” Dost thou not care ? — an adroit appeal to the 
sense of duty and tothe complaisance of the guest. The 
soaring conversation collapsed in a moment, and Mary 
undoubtedly vanished with vexed step into the interior. 
Jesus, however, mindful that Martha’s prevailing disposi- 
tion was to love trifles rather than truth, and to be more 
readily absorbed in putting her house than her mind or 
heart in order, was not prevented, by the fine flattery of 
her anxiety to hear him, from administering a rebuke to 
- her bustling and superfic ‘ial spirit: “ Thou art careful and 
troubled about many things; but one thing is needful: 
and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.” 

But we hear numerous women immediately saying, 
not without indignation: “ What! and are we to neg- 
lect our household cares, on the pretence that they absorb 
our time and strength, which could be far more profitably 
devoted to the pursuit of truth ? Shall we teil our exact- 
ing husbands that but one thing is needful, and that we 
intend to commence the practice of contemplation, with 
idle Mary for our model? And while we choose that good 
part which shall not be taken away from us, who will 
choose the duties which we have left behind? While 
our husbands are absent in pursuit of the means for 
living, who will regulate the daily service, anticipate the 
coming guests, preserve the decencies of modern life, 
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rock the cradles, and prepare the shining morning faces 
willingly for school? But one thing is needful? Would 
that it were so! Nobody but the absent-minded scholar 
or the contemplative teacher ever imagines that it is a 
trivial thing to keep house, or ever expects a thousand 
vexing details to be compressed into half a dozen hours, 
leaving the rest of the time for him to read the poets to 
us, or for us to woo serene philosophy without an inter- 
ruption. It is fortunate, indeed, if we find time enough in 
the course of a day to read so much as this brief account of 
Mary and Martha: as for imitating Mary, we can, when 
we have no more cares than she had: in the mean time 
we sympathize with Martha, — all but her petulance, — 
and have already found to our cost, that, let us cry ever 
so loudly to husband or employer, ‘ Dost thou not care 
that all this service is put upon me?’ nobody is ready 
to reply, ‘But one thing is needful.’ Did not Martha 
fill her sphere and serve God better by discharging the 
domestic routine, than if she sat to listen to instructive 
talk while the house was left to take care of itself? It 
is only the multitude of Marthas that makes a few 
Marys practicable. Let those few, then, instead of 
abusing their opportunity in a bland, esthetic leisure, 
or in preaching women’s rights, show the women how 
the ‘good part’ of Mary can be combined with the 
service of Martha; for that is the only veritable woman 
question.” 

That is indeed, we confess. We may justify the 
rebuke which Jesus administered to Martha by supposing 
that she loved the cares which cumbered her. Either a 
commonplace disposition, or voluntary habit, had recon- 
ciled her to dwell within the narrow, but friendly, horizon 
of her housekeeping. Her desire to hear Jesus did not 
flow out of some regular and secret aspiration, but was 
the result of accidental curiosity. But Martha does not 
represent all women; least of all, the women of modern 
civilization. In the East, even to the present day, ven- 
erable custom confines woman rigidly to domestic toil; 
and when she steps abroad, it is only to perform various 
kinds of drudgery which more properly should fall to 
man. When we recollect that the larger part of the 
women in Jerusalem were specially bred to domestic or 
field labor, and inherited no tradition or hope of any 
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other kind of life, it seems hard to understand why Mar- 
tha should be rebuked. She was a faithful representa- 
tive of national and immemorial habits; all her country- 
women had been specially trained to be cumbered about 
much serving. The word service exhausted their idea of 
life, and the number of Marys must have been as small 
as the number of prophets. It is singular to reflect that 
universal education is an entirely fresh idea, though the 
modern world finds it an important preparative for pure 
and undefiled religion. The elements and means of 
universal culture did not exist at the Christian era. A 
few fortunate men in each generation, and about half a 
dozen women in as many thousand years of ancient 
civilization, devoted themselves to the existing philoso- 
phy and art. Of all places in the world, and during the 
brightest epochs of Greece and Rome, Jerusalem provided 
the scantiest schooling for her children. In her best 
estate, and when, in spite of her exclusiveness, a little of 
the Grecian spirit had been smuggled within her walls, 
nothing but verses of the ancient law and preposterous 
Talmudic traditions finished the education of the young 
of either sex. Out of all those generations of Hebrew 
women cumbered with much serving, not the name of a 
single reflective, refined, or cultivated woman has de- 
scended to us. Miriam, Jael, Judith, Deborah, represented 
a rather ferocious style of patriotism ; Jephtha’s daughter 
was a kind of Hebrew Iphigenia, and the soft Ruth was 
a type of the amiable, undeveloped woman found in all 
ages and nations. Spirit and heart, and all the natural 
sentiments, these women had, like those of Greece and 
Rome ; but not a spark of mind. 

During the late meetings of the Teacher’s Institute in 
this city,” we were impressed with the aid which modern 
times brought, in clearness and material, if not in a re- 
generative spirit, to the spiritual sentiments of man. 
How marked it became, when the Professor of Natural His- 
tory interpreted the scripture of the earth itself, and who, 





* An association, presided over by the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, having for its object the delivery of lectures, in various towns of the 
Commonwealth, to teachers, upon scientific and pedagogic subjects. Among 
other distinguished men, it engages the personal interest of Professor A gassiz, 
whose developments of the logic of the earth through its various epochs 
are full of impressive facts and suggestions. 
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while he seemed only to be classifying reptiles and fishes, 
and describing their uncouth forms upon the board, was 
stating the logic of God in these mute terms of his crea- 
tion, and developing the wonderful yet simple idea from 
the first throb of life into the present manifoldness. 
Was it not a commentary of the scientific understanding 
of a religious man upon the lecture of Jesus amid the 
lilies of the field and the birds of the air, furnishing re- 
ligious sentiment with its appropriate logic, enriching it 
with the wonders of a universe? And women listened, 
as well as men, drinking in appropriate demonstration of 
the Father, and learning to declare Him whom men 
ignorantly worship. The spiritual man does not demand 
this natural wisdom for his own faith and comfort; on 
the contrary, it reveals nothing of itself, and continues to 
be an unexplained fragment till organized and interpreted 
by the intuitions of the soul. But when the religious 
nature takes the pains to become furnished with science 
and discovery, it can meet the natural understanding on 
its own ground, and compel the investigation of a restless 
age to acknowledge the supremacy of Christian prin- 
ciples, by showing the unity of the Creator’s thought. 

The universal education of both sexes is a modern, we 
might almost say,an English idea. It would not be difficult 
to show how the introduction of the Greek and Roman 
literature suddenly awakened the European mind, and 
how that awakened mind has gradually found in the 
latent tendencies of our religion a mighty aid and justi- 
fication ; how, for instance, the value which Jesus placed 
upon a human soul, and his constant reference to inter- 
nal sources of light and improvement, will develop 
naturally into a style of education for both sexes which 
will dwarf and eclipse our present boasted system. Let 
the roused intellect soar ever so high, or penetrate ever 
so profoundly, the spirit of Jesus will emulate the flight 
and bear a clear torch for its researches. But when he 
lived and spoke, he was content to leave in the world the 
seeds of a vital faith and the principles of righteousness, 
not prophesying the future instrumentalities which have 
developed them, nor the mental powers which introduced, 
interpreted, and defended them. 

Why then, again remonstrates woman, should Mar- 
tha, the genuine Hebrew woman, with her little stock of 
.* 
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Scripture and Talmud, taught nothing more scientific 
than to make her leavened bread, forbidden by law to 
learn a foreign language, with not even a copy of the 
ancient ‘Testament for her perusal, no theatre nor conven- 
ticle, no book-club nor concert-room, neither newspapers 
nor cheap publications, to elevate the moments of her 
leisure, — why should she be handed down to posterity as 
a narrow-minded and inglorious woman because she hap- 
pened to like the trifles which composed her universe ? 
And why should Mary have all the love and honor, when, 
as a younger sister, and unmarried, she had very little 
domestic responsibility, and could afford to indulge her 
reveries, or sit, nourishing her sincere respect, at the feet 
of the Great Teacher? We venture to say that, among 
modern women, quite as few have the narrow ambition 
of Martha as the leisure of Mary. Universal education 
has expanded the desires of woman without increasing 
her opportunities. She cannot help reflecting a portion 
of the general enlightenment, but some day comes when 
she is shut up with cares and an interminable succession 
of depressing trifles, and the spheres of culture and 
thought are virtually blotted out of her experience. We 
do not speak of the very few whose worldly means enable 
them to use to surfeit the time and toil of others; but 
of the great majority who are tied down to their routine, 
each day bringing to them the wearing alternation of 
sickness and accident, food and clothing, cleaning, 
sewing, economizing, wrestling against time and circum- 
stances, and toiling on to hear the husband announce 
to them that jubilee-day of a competency, which, alas! 
dawns for most of them only after death has stiffened 
those laborious and faithful fingers. And when does a 
competency ever come to any modern man, that does not 
bring with it new ambitions and factitious arrangements, 
which absorb.the time of the woman almost as much as 
her personal toil did, so that she gains the benefit of éase 
without the benefit of leisure. Or if leisure at last spreads 
its calm through her-dwelling, it comes too late ; for toil 
and watching have worn out her young desires, and so 
far obliterated the drill of her early teachers, that it is a 
painful effort to attempt any thing beyond the last novel 
or the current gossip of her circle. At a time when 
habits are fixed, and the brain itself has become fatally 
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conformed to an unintelligent and practical routine, per- 
haps an opportunity comes to open the fountains of 
thought and art, to spread before her the elevated page, 
to enlarge her vision and experience with the meditations 
of all the world’s prophets. Itcomesin vain. The heart 
is almost tired of propelling its vital current, faithful ser- 
vice has stiffened the dancing organs of her prime, and 
those thin lines across the forehead, which hours of 
gayety cannot laugh away, have cut through and through 
the brain, dispersing its harmony, lopping its original 
ambitions, and putting back its serviceable action to a 
level with its earliest efforts. ‘The rest of her life must 
be a sort of paradise of ease, proud with the success, 
blasted with the failure, of her children, but not even 
piqued to one more original effort by all their triumphant 
energies, which recall to her memory the buoyant steps 
of maidenhood. 

Do we think that women view with content this iney- 
itable result of our raw and restless civilization? Even 
ifa life of routine schools them at last into apathy, do we 
suppose that the whole process from the beginning has 
been submitted to with equanimity ?- When the pressure 
is first felt, and the beautiful liberty of years unchartered 
by toil and watching is resigned for ever, the woman 
calls back her ideal of life, that she may sorrowfully re- 
adjust it with the materials of her task-work. She tries 
to patch her duties with a few pieces out of the wreck of 
her freedom, and struggles for a year or two with this 
grotesque combination of incessant care with snatches 
of reading, shreds of culture, fits of meditation; but the 
trifles come thronging too thickly, — those Bedouins of 
the desert, light-armed and volatile enough, but fast and 
persevering, making up for weight in pertinacity, — till 
at last she submits to change the tactics of her life into 
a continual skirmishing with these foragers. ‘The mo- 
ments when will and freedom revolt are not always 
spoken; the sighs wafted after her hopes of mental ex- 
cellence, and her fugitive visions of duty dressed in the 
ornaments of taste and knowledge, do not always pass 
her lips to vex the outer air. But as she sits at last in 
middle age, pondering over her dress-patterns, trifling 
with the fictitious freedoms and emotions of the last 
novel, discussing the neighborhood with crochet-needles 
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in her fingers, what louder or more significant protest 
could she make, though she sought some platform to 
declaim her indignation against the social system which 
has starved her mind and rudely tried heart ? 

We consider that there is an overwhelming necessity 
to discuss the question of woman’s rights; but we have 
never yet found in the programme of a single meeting 
convened for that purpose a statement of the actual 
wrong which our civilization does to woman. Itisa 
shameful thing that selfish traders should cut down the 
wages of the poor seamstress to a point where her only 
choice remains between vice and misery. Let all such 
employers, in whatsoever trade, be reminded of their das- 
tardly conduct in language of appropriate strength and 
significance ; they are forbidding the poor to thrive, and 
that is a right common both to man and woman. It is 
also a cruel oversight of legislation which permits the 
drunkard to complete his ruin with the little earnings of 
his wife, wrung amid care and sorrow out of the univer- 
sal competition. Let that point too be agitated till the 
law interposes between drunken tyranny and defenceless 
toil. Let the female teacher demand her just compen- 
sation for a degree of labor and nervous exhaustion fully 
equal to that which is shared by all who exercise the 
sacred function. Instead of the very inadequate pittance 
which the common notion of the cheapness of female 
labor assigns to her, let her receive grade for grade, time 
for time, work for work, with man, — and a little more, 
as a premium to win such fair and delicate organization 
to the depressing labor. Let all people who task and 
drive the nerves of women, whether committee-men or 
master-tradesmen, hear plain language upon her right to 
have her toil a source of revenue, and the foundation of 
her prosperity and freedom. And if there be a single 
point relating to property, or touching divorce and the 
destination of. the children, which bears harshly and un- 
naturally upon the woman, let it be urged upon the 
public conscience. Some of the above details might be 
easily adjusted by legislation, and were they simply 
stated, with the arguments strictly appropriate to them, 

would meet with little opposition. Others will depend 
for redress upon the refinement of public opinion; and 
when we reflect how steadily and joyously woman has 
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emerged from her former constraint, vindicating with 
every step-her ability to help and to instruct, as well as to 
adorn and serve, we may expect to see every prejudice 
which prolongs a real grievance soon subsiding, and the 
rights of woman restrained only by the inexorable con- 
ditions of her nature. But such conditions are not 
accepted in the public eloquence which is devoted to this 
question. ‘The real trouble lies far deeper than the 
grievances above mentioned, and would not be reached 
were women to mix freely in all public and political 
affairs, enjoy the right of suffrage, and be eligible to the 
chairs of education and of government. We propose 
now to consider these claims which are made in behalf 
of woman; and we shall introduce herself as the most 
powerful witness against the cause which bears her 
name. 

Shall woman mix freely in all public and political 
affairs, and be eligible to administrative posts? Some 
think that they are safely answering this question by 
saying, “She shall if she can.” We say, she ought not 
if she could, for the reason that the ability and opportu- 
nity to exercise those functions would be fatal to finer and 
nobler ones, for which every governnent stands in pressing 
need. ‘The most delicate and responsible public duty is 
coarse and mechanical compared with the penetrating, 
organizing power of a faithful, genuine woman. When 
we hear a woman urging her right to be a politician if 
she can, and to be a cabinet minister if she can train ap- 
propriate faculties, we seem to hear a queen uttering her 
voluntary abdication, and asking to exchange her sceptre 
for a hod. Indeed, according to our analysis of the 
feminine nature, a woman thus betraying such an ambi- 
tion has little but her sex and her attire to vouch for her 
ferninality. The organic conditions and elements which 
make a woman, as distinguished from a female, have 
been warped or stunted in her according to some law of 
inheritance; and she resembles the doubtful specimens 
which occupy the penumbra between different species, 
in whom the normal type has been disturbed. So we 
find some men who possess in minus that peculiar group- 
ing of mental faculties which characterizes men, and of 
which sex and countenance are only the most superficial 
indications. We call such men feminine, not because 
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they share the womanly elements; for no man can be 
well balanced or complete who does not share them. 
They are, indeed, the presence of Christianity within the 
manly mind, and the true woman inherits and preserves 
for us the quality of that power which her Master once 
represented when he displayed the meek courage and 
truth of his beatitudes. Within the limits of his manly 
nature there grew into life the perfection possible to 
every real woman, — equally impossible to her who is onl 
a female or to him who is effeminate. We call such a 
man feminine, not because he has the spirit of the beati- 
tudes, — for if he had that, he would possess a man’s es- 
sential saving power, — but because he has not the inter- 
nal masculine characteristics. So that whether there be 
much or little of the woman in him, at any rate he is not 
a man. He bears the same relation to the masculine 
type as the womanish female bears to the womanly type, 
and he too has nothing but his sex and his attire to vin- 
dicate his name of John or James. Imagine now this 
feminine individual pleading for the right to share the 
occupations of the women; not that he means to unsex 
himself, and lay aside the robust, masculine elements, — 
O no! but he insists upon the identity of his capacity 
with that of a woman, and will no longer be debarred 
from his natural privilege to knit and starch, to sew and 
mend. Heaven defend us from such sowing and mend- 
ing, and equally from the administrative efforts of dis- 
contented females! Their assumption of a man’s right 
has no more corroboration in woman’s essential, typical 
nature, than the leaning of this effeminate male person 
towards womanly employments has in the intrinsic na- 
ture of a man. 

What is the spiritual difference between the two sexes ? 
“ God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them.” 
Here is a text, to whose literalness both science and the 
Gospel lend an unexpected meaning. It was necessary, 
then, in order to represent the image of God in humanity, 
to create both a male and female nature; either one, 
alone, could not furnish a human representation of the 
creative intention. The nature of God comprehends the 
spiritual characteristics of both sexes, existing in undis- 
tinguishable unity. ‘There must be a previous reason in 
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the nature of the Creator for this division of humanity 
into two permanent types; mere physical and terrestrial 
convenience will not account for this duality, and we 
may expect to find that the types are absolutely distinct 
in spiritual quality, while each is complemental to the 
other. If the divine tendencies could have been satisfied 
by the creation of man alone, woman would have been 
alike impossible and unimaginable. When, therefore, we 
plainly find that God did not attain the crowning act of 
his creation without expressing himself in two separate 
forms, which are constantly tending back into the original 
unity, we ought to look for the spiritual difference which 
is the ground of this double creation. It cannot be acci- 
dental, it cannot be a temporary and corruptible conven- 
ience. On the other hand, the difference which com- 
menced with the creation of the first vegetation, and was 
continued in the creation of the first animals, was only 
physical, not symbolical of spiritual distinctions, but onl 
perfecting the superficial relations of the soul’s first state. 
What was previously in the mind of God is therefore to 
be found in the dual human mind which is the image of 
God. Let us therefore examine it. 

The commonly received notion makes woman to differ 
from man in lack of judgment and in an unreflecting ex- 
uberance of the emotional nature. It is said that man 
thinks and woman feels. It is true that woman herself 
has lent color to this idea, by submitting, too contentedly, 
to the sway of sentiment, except when temporal exigen- 
cies within her sphere have compelled her to judge and 
to reflect. But upon such compulsion she has invariably 
refuted the popular idea, by manifesting a natural good 
sense, a power of adaptation, a choice of means, and a 
rational foresight, that are very far from being universal 
with the thinking man. Especially among the middle 
classes and the self-dependent, where man’s resources are 
tasked to the utmost, woman also unfolds resources, and 
admirably meets the constraint or misery of her condition. 
She is the ready-witted helpmeet, inexhaustible in con- 
trivances, alike valuable for good sense and for good 
cheer, and possessing the rare power to exercise the judg- 
ment while the stupor of despair pervades the home. If 
the annals of the middle and lower classes could be 
written, not a page would go unilluminated with the 
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memory of some counsellor and heroine, whose blessed 
Scripture name was rebaptized in the wisdom and the 
power of God. The tact and sagacity of woman in edu- 
cating and directing the minds of her children are par- 
ticularly noticeable. Where man, with his public, his 
literary, his artistic ability, would be ata loss for counsel, © 
or very likely would defeat by his meddling the salutary 
purpose, the woman speaks the inevitable word that was 
wanted, and skilfully modifies the tone and shape of her 
instruction to the various temperaments of her children. 
This in man is called judgment ; why should it be called 
instinct ina woman? It is a reflecting process flowing 
out of her combined causality and constructiveness, and 
directed by the will. Of course we shall find that the 
feminine quality modifies and predestines the expression 
of woman’s brain; but so long as it presents, in some 
form and combination, the same organs with that of a 
man, so that an exigency almost always finds her capable, 
it is useless to attribute emotion or intuitive sensibility 
to her, as her essential, sexual characteristic. And how 
much more capable will she become, when a liberal, 
manifold, and long-sustained education gives to her men- 
tal powers the necessary drill! 

What then is the sexual distinction of her soul? How 
can we explain something which according to its very 
essence is to be felt? When we can explain warmth or 
joy, then we can explain the womanly elements. It is 
not the addition or subtraction of a faculty, but it is an 
original refinement in the devising of the soul itself, 
which colors and penetrates all the faculties, and con- 
trasts the feminine with the masculine objectiveness. It 
is not that man is active and woman is passive, for 
woman has an activity equal to, though distinct from, 
that of man. It is not that man organizes life for her, 
bestows his gifts upon her, while she is simply receptive 
of his energies; for the organizing and encircling power 
of woman’s spirit is greater than that of man’s, even as 
the beatitudes are greater and more profoundly con- 
structive than the categories of Aristotle or the induction 
of Bacon. If you could analyze a woman’s influence, 
you could detect the spiritual element of her sex. Does 
she refine and exalt our life? ‘Those are very vague 
phrases, to be found in every sonnet to a woman’s eye- 
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brow. The truth of science, the beauty of art, also refine 
and exalt us. ‘The influence of music, the most subtile 
and spiritual of all human expressions, penetrates our 
inmost nature, and yet not a single woman has been a 
composer of music. Singular fact! when she has pas- 
sion and sentiment most richly empurpling her queenly 
nature, when her song or her tragic pathos opens the 
long-hidden fountain of our tears, and the south wind 
of her emotions, summoned to the speed of the hurri- 
cane, sweeps us all away faint and unresisting. Yet she 
has never breathed through the sweetness, or wielded the 
divine rage, of the orchestra; and the most subtile medi- | 
um of human refinement is monopolized by man. We 

should not expect from her the restless thought and 
longing, the appealing themes, the passionate modula- 
tions, the sinewy, majestic harmony of the symphony, for 
the womanly nature is already framed for content rather 
than for obstinate questionings and misgivings, and seeks 
the repose of love rather than the excitement of passion 
or the conflict of human emotions. But it is singular 
that she has never summoned the instruments to express 
themes of tender meditation or of modest and noble sen- 
timents ; that no solemn andantes embody her loyalty and 
touching cunfidence and religious awe ; that the mother’s 
yearning heart never struck the sad or hopeful keys ; that 
the maiden never caught in tones her flattering joys and 
the pensive moods of her opening summer. Is it that 
the womanly nature is so gifted with the reality of spirit- 
ual harmony, towards which the deepest music continu- 
ally presses, that she feels no necessity to seek relief or 
to grope for expressions in the world of sound? and is 
the power of the musical composer a token of his want 
and incompleteness? In other words, the quality of 
the feminine nature creates here, as elsewhere, a limita- 
tion arising from superiority, betrays it in the palpable 
want of musical expression, but finds in this very reserve 
a compensation. Woman’s hopes and plans are ruled 
by the imagination, her disappointments flow from its 
obstinate ascendency ; still the ideal and spiritual life 
preserves its meek but self-sufficient vigor. But the 
great artist in every sphere must be a womanly nature 
under masculine conditions. ‘The thought leads us very 


near to a perception of the reason why God created a 
VOL. LVI. —A4TH S. VOL. XXI. NO. I. 
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woman. Look a little farther, and penetrate from the 
reserve of the imagination to the holier reserve of purity 
and charity, where moral excellence and religious loyalty 
provide the imagination with its imperial food. She in- 
herits potentially the redeeming power of the Truth and 
of the Life ; and her prevailing bias must for ever control 
all her activities. In Jesus the utmost excellence of the 
spiritual disposition penetrated and subdued the manly 
mind; the strength and beauty of the one was perfected 
in conflict with the other. He contrasted the image of 
the earthly with the image of the heavenly, for he knew 
what was in man, and he brought to ambition, selfish- 
*ness, and intellect the restraining grace of love and faith. 
In the providential fulness of his nature, man and woman 
became one, to display the just relations of their individ- 
ual powers, to embody and reveal the Creator’s original 
intention. If the womanly element predominated in him, 
it was because the human race is to be redeemed ; and if, 
instead of the categories of philosophers, he proclaimed 
the beatitudes which belong to the essential woman, it 
was because the first man with his understanding is of 
the earth, earthy, and he needs the continual presence of 
the everlasting womanly spirit, that the new man may be 
formed within. Are these beatitudes slumbering in 
woman, as the fragrance slumbers in the fast-shut bud, 
or does she accept her regenerative mission, and sit at the 
feet of Jesus, where alone we must seek her and find her, 
if we wish to find her at all? This is woman’s right and 
woman’s mission, predestined in the nature of the un- 
created God, out of whom came Adam first, and after, 
Jesus. Can we demonstrate better than by this analysis, 
that, if woman could direct her judgment and interest to 
the affairs of the masculine understanding, she would 
violate her sexual distinction, and disturb the radiations 
of her peculiar influence? We rejoice that we cannot 
concede to her the power to develop the statesman’s 
intellect and manifold experience ; we pay her the hom- 
age of denying that she can ever find it possible to 
obtain a personal estimate of the passions and motives 
of the masculine nature, without which narrowness and 
delusion would infect her public judgments. She cannot 
reverse God’s decree, which matches her capacity with a 
feminine brain whose lack of masculine momentum ap- 
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pears in every line and color of her organization. This 
brain, so subtile and patient amid the necessities of 
life, so clear and persistent in all kinds of domestic slav- 
eries and reverses, so adroit in applying the principles 
of education and of spirituality, lacks the coarseness and 
muscular perseverance, the obstinate concentration, the 
combative energy, which make a man the fit minister of 
trade, politics, and all the arts of superficial life. Isa 
woman ambitious to ply a blacksmith’s hammer, when 
she can wield so cunningly the thin, flitting sword of 
the spirit; or why should she, whose nerves transmit the 
invisible currents of the central life, become enamored 
of the muscles’ plodding and swarthy agencies? If one 
of the beatitudes is better than all the world’s diplomacy, 
then the delicate influence of a true woman is better than 
her judgment, however sound, upon affairs of state, or her 
administration, however effective, of a public office. 
Will she enter the ranks and bear arms, or will she sit 
and send the pulses of her queenly persuasion through 
the loyal battalions, devoting them to one faith and one 
idea ! 

But the right to vote is claimed for woman, though 
the fatality of nature close all the avenues of public life 
against her. It is singular to notice how indiflerent 
women seem to this great privilege of the republic; even 
those whose property is taxed listen with provoking 
tranquillity to the appeals which represent them as vic- 
tims of tyranny and exclusion. Have ages of servitude 
blunted woman’s sense of her natural and inalienable 
rights, or is the ballot-box less fascinating than we had 
supposed? A friend once visiting an unworldly philos- 
opher, whose mind, humiliating to relate, was his king- 
dom, expressed his surprise at the smallness of his 
apartment: “ Why, you have not room enough here to 
swing a cat!” “ My friend,” was the serene, unappre- 
ciative answer, “ Ido not want toswingacat.” Indeed, 
it is curious to notice the general insensibility of woman 
to these efforts which are made to multiply her duties 
and enlarge her sphere. She responds with grateful 
warmth to words which protect her labor and vindicate 
her right to fair emolument, and she does not seem un- 
conscious of the mental deficiencies which a sustained 
and liberal culture will repair. But she obstinately re- 
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fuses to pick up her living in the streets. All the benev- 
olent excursions which are planned to caucuses and the 
polls, for the benefit of her failing health, and those 
urgent invitations to come up and take a seat upon 
various platforms where joy and independence wait for 
her, are ungratefully declined. What marvellous pain- 
killers, infallible cosmetics, irresistible elixirs of rejuve- 
nescence, have we overheard rejected at the front door! 
Kither our New England women are ignorant of what 
the house requires, or else the peddler’s wares lose their 
virtue when they leave the cart. Municipal and State 
elections do not offer to woman that enlargement of her 
consequence and comfort which is claimed for them ; a 
vote does not seem to have the remotest connection with 
love, devotedness, or moral sway. ‘The passion, trucu- 
lent misrepresentation, and partisanship of a Presiden- 
tial canvass do not infect her sweet retirement with its 
cvarse ambition. Proscription and enactment rule, what- 
ever party gains success, however immaculate its previous 
rhetoric may have been. Woman feels the impotence 
of votes and politicians in the cause of morals, and per- 
ceives no point of her sequestered life where they could 
touch it to enlarge or to alleviate. A cattle-show ora 
ship-launch enjoys as vital a connection with her fortunes. 
In short, neither hilarity nor righteousness seems to be 
promoted at the polls. 

We cannot perceive that voting succeeds in modifying 
the inflexible tradition of political life, which is so re- 
solved to perpetuate and to organize the system under 
which we live. Each man might as well mutter his pre- 
dilections into the ballot-box as leave his vote there. 
Compared with the profound regeneration which the 
country needs, and which must spring, if at all, from the 
love and justice of its million homes, the trivial patching 
and mending that votes can achieve seem hardly worth 
tbe trouble. No woman would sacrifice a single tea- 
drinking for such advantages. But suppose the case to 
be altered, that woman could increase her own happiness 
and make some moral question more influential by her 
vote. We should rejoice if votes were really valuable in 
this country, for we know numerous women who would 
vote more sensibly and righteously than their husbands, 
if, on a point involving so much sensitiveness and pas- 
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sion, they could make up their minds to oppose them. 
But we think women in general would waive the right, 
if they possessed it, rather than introduce so grave an 
element of jealousy and discord into the estate of mar- 
riage. Doubtless all men on the eve of an election, or 
subsequent to a defeat, ought to preserve a magnanimous, 
tranquil, and conciliatory temper. Newspapers ought to 
assuage, instead of inflaming, the passions of their sub- 
scribers, and political meetings ought to leave the mind 
refreshed and clear, instead of inflamed, prejudiced, and 
corrupted by coarse imputations. But so long as voting 
perpetuates and countenances all these evils, men will be 
‘as little distinguished for Christian charity as their 
suffrages are for absolute equity. While the political 
temperament is thus depraved, a wife would sooner 
sacrifice a privilege than sow the seeds of domestic strife. 
The aggravation of all opposition increases with the 
warmth of relationship; and we are convinced that a 
woman might distract her husband’s choicest projects 
sooner than nullify his votes. ‘To the closeness of such 
a relationship add the feverish interest and personal pride 
of an election, when a freeman exercises his dearest right 
and worships the palladium in the ward-room, and you 
will find that the public passion is harmless and tran- 
sitory compared with the bitterness in every home whose 
vote has been divided against itself. Let the election 
involve a moral issue, and the difficulty will be aug- 
mented. A theological quarrel in the house would ac- 
quire an aspect of amiability in companionship with that 
fatal contention of the hostile vote. Domestic loW and 
peace are more valuable to a country, more closely im- 
plicated with its vital welfare, richer with the motives 
and elements of a spiritual transformation, than its best 
diplomacy or its most righteous votes. So long as our 
restless, passionate democracy at once expresses and 
invigorates the imperfect temper of its subjects, woman 
will not claim an empty privilege at the risk of the peace 
and confidence which are the sole condition of her private 
influence. Leave her to preserve the temperature which 
alone can slowly ripen the fruits of her spirit. Do not 
tempt her to increase the suspicions and perplexities of 
marriage: let the day be far distant when men shall be 
disposed to calculate the value of that union. We can- 
2 * 
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not conceive it possible that politics should admit a 
moral element, in a pure or adulterated state, sufficiently 
often, or with sufficient sincerity, to compensate woman 
for putting in jeopardy the private advantage of her love 
over the disposition of her husband. ‘Then let one place 
be kept remote from corruption and animosity, untempted 
by specious partisan morality, and unruflled either by 
triumph or defeat. There let the educated woman reign, 
deriving her authority from the inalienable right of her 
redeeming nature, and owing her success to the policy 
of a heavenly temper rather than to the contradictions of 
her votes. ‘I'he country needs the pure and loyal home, 
whose atmosphere, like that of the Church itself, no sus- 
picion of party temporalities shall poison. Let the home 
proclaim immutable morality to minds unrepelled by the 
assumption of worthless rights. We have no faith in 
votes. Domestic peace and trust, the attachment of 
marriages that are tried but never broken, the conscious 
sway and holy indignation of religious women, may at 
last bring the time when our fortunes shall be established 
upon unalterable justice, and the womanly nature shall 
elect righteousness to places of authority without de- 
scending to the polls. 

We continue our consideration of the nature and 
duties of woman, with the design to show how they can 
be best reinforced by a more liberal culture, which secures 
also increase of freedom. 

There is an excellent book, notwithstanding its par- 
tiality for an exclusive view of woman’s condition, which 
has Been widely read and admired. We have heard 
many a noble and care-worn woman respond to it with 
such warmth and tenderness, and indeed with such an 
overflow of thankfulness, that we are quite convinced 
the womanly element will not, during this generation at 
least, be reformed out of nature or society. Its title is 
“The Angel over the Right Shoulder,” and its object is 
to show to woman that the petty routine which en- 
slaves her brings out noble traits of character, and fur- 
nishes moral and spiritual compensation. The wife is 
represented as a person loving mental discipline and 
culture, but now debarred from all her old delights by 
the developing cares of her married state. The husband 
expresses a willingness to reinstate her, as far as possible, 
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in her old freedom; to which end her day is regularly 
laid out, by niutual agreement, and a certain portion of 
it is to be kept tabooed for intellectual improvement. 
The husband is the first person to invade the sacred pre- 
cincts; the alternative being presented to him of going 
down to his business wanting several buttons of incalcu- 
lable value, or of calling her from her polite retirement 
to accomplish her destiny. And thus the matter goes 
on from day to day; husband, children, domestics, and 
callers dissipate the sacred leisure into numerous frag- 
ments, upon errands of very unequal necessity. The 
Creator might withdraw himself from his intricate con- 
nection with the universe, as safely as she can keep aloof 
from the varied concerns of her household. If ever 
knowledge is pursued under difficulties, it is by the re- 
sponsible house-partner of a modern family. Taught by 
the embarrassments of every minute, she gives up the 
idea of creating this little oasis of freedom and graceful 
culture in the midst of her howling wilderness ; but the 
book concludes with a sudden opening of her inner sense, 
which grants her the faith that the trifles from which she 
would fain escape are the schoolmasters which bring her 
to Christ. ‘They labor, with steady, wearing stroke, to 
unseal at last the fountain of her womanly nature, and 
to give her a personal knowlege of faith, hope, and charity, 
instead of philosophy, history, and the piano-forte. 

In the picture presented by this popular book, it 
seems to us that a truth and an error are mingled; and 
the woman who reads it is so captivated on the side of 
her tenderness and loyalty, that she is not likely to sep- 
arate them. Let us offer a few suggestions which also 
lie in the direct line of our subject. 

The truth of such a picture is as important as it is 
pathetic. What mercy and skill has the Heavenly Father 
employed in mingling the grave hours of a woman’s life! 
What foresight which ordained that these superficial 
cares of our modern housekeeping, so distant both in 
time and in idea from the first morning of creation, 
should subserve woman’s personal salvation, and call into 
lively play the Christian elements with which her Maker’s 
breath first distinguished her! Blessed necessity of care, 
— holy fate of maternity, — heavenly trials of the home 
economy! We have seen the face of a married woman 
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bearing still the smoothness of her undeveloped girlhood, 
as of one who thought to carry her soft dulcimer for 
ever, with bounding step, through life and society, for- 
getful of culture, regardless of high ideas, till the first 
days came, when, rising from her weakness, the new 
voice in her dwelling saluted her yearning heart, the 
feeble wail of the new immortality intrusted to her keep- 
ing. ‘Then what a delicate transfigurement of thought 
and feeling has befallen that girlish face, hanging like a 
sober twilight in the eyes, settling like a constant word 
of meditation over lips and forehead. Now she seldom 
tosses her dulcimer to the light measures of society; but 
let the days be ever so cruel to her with cares and watch- 
ing, the faith of the first moment of her soul’s awakening 
never fades from her brow’s summit, — no, it creeps over 
every feature, deepening with the time’s necessity, 
strengthened with new principles of love and duty at 
every fresh enforcement. ‘Truly her soul was born with 
her child into the world. She never thought before with 
anxiety and awe of the mysterious attribute of prayer ; 
but now never a moment of joy or sorrow sweeps her 
landscape which does not carry off with it the voluntar 

whispers of her womanly reliance upon God. This God 
she never knew, she never found, before; her children, 
made in the Divine image, reveal him to her, so closely 
do the little fortunes of their life and health run with the 
eternity out of which they came to her. Fever and ac- 
cident, undutifulness and moral blame, night-watches 
and daily fears, lay the foundations of a character not 
surpassed by any other type of man or woman upon 
earth, — the motherly character. ‘The expansive states- 
man, the emerging hero, the subtile thinker, must submit 
to the judgment which pronounces their tone and quality 
inferior to that of the true mother, whose native wit has 
been deepened into judgment, whose fluttering energies 
have been concentrated into untiring service, whose rev- 
eries the preaching of life has converted into prayers, 
and whose girlish innocence has been chiselled by innu- 
merable strokes and worn by countless tears into the 
eternal shapes which Christianity would own. And let 
us ask if the statesman and the hero spring in full panoply 
from the bosom of the earth. There is another bosom 
which lent the first nourishment, and another voice 
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than that of nature’s which whispered the first truth and 
liberty to the public actions that, by saving or adorning 
us, command our admiration. ‘To the mother’s nature 
be the praise and the glory. The finer quality of her 
spirit, made vital and regenerative by the sharp air of her 
trials, penetrates everywhere the masculine element, and 
makes it capable of furnishing leaders and advisers. 
The woman may often rebel at the grinding tyranny of 
her household, and not be able to command faith enough 
at the moment to repress the piteous exclamation, “ I 
am aslave.” She is a queen, —she commands, if she 
chooses, the next generation; she can prepare the minds 
of its men to obey or to originate that which is true and 
good. Even so Jesus took upon himself the form of a 
servant, and gave his life a ransom for many. While 
the woman thinks only to make herself, like her Lord, 
perfect through suffering, she spreads a Gospel through 
the hearts of her family ; and who can set bounds to a 
Gospel’s propagation? While the daily crosses remind 
her of the Master’s crucifixion, and her soul obeys its 
affinity for the womanly element in the Man of Sorrows, 
she repeats the Christian era; and let her life be ever so 
barren of leisure and amenity, as His was who had not 
where to lay his head, the holy function of redemption 
descends upon her, and she keeps the knowledge of the 
beatitudes fresh in the midst of the adulterous genera- 
tions. Such great results has God affixed to trifles. 
Could man devise a better way for developing the quali- 
ties. of the womanly nature, that the tenderness and 
devout principle of early Christianity may be the inherit- 
ance of every age, than by placing woman in the midst 
of a routine which compels her ,to renounce, to ponder, 
and to pray, which identifies her own love and gratifica- 
tion with the fidelity of a wife and mother, and excites 
within her such a sense of responsibility that she finds it 
necessary to make the loftiest principles her daily food ? 
Could you invent a better scheme for making the sullen 
earth put forth the glory of heaven, —a better way for 
making faithful service and personal salvation identical 
in the case of woman? Not till you first alter the 
womanly nature, and expunge from the Gospel the pe- 
culiar spirit which makes it redemptive. Had God given 
a different constitution to the generations of this planet, 
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woman might have won her nobility in a different sphere. 
But the word was spoken in the beginning, which makes 
the mother the highest style of humanity; and the true 
woman will forget her sorrows when she sees that God’s 
word is continually re-created, and that men can be saved 
by her. 

The writer of the little book above mentioned would 
probably accept this as a development of her views ; but 
nevertheless they require a modification to make them 
perfectly just to all the requirements of woman’s condi- 
tion. In showing how difficult it is for a housekeeper 
to continue her culture, and how the trifles which em- 
barrass her have unexpected spiritual results, she drops 
out of sight the absolute necessity for a better mental 
discipline for woman, and she fails to answer the question 
how the service of Martha may be combined with the 
opportunities of Mary. But, it will be said, if the 
mother in the midst of her household cares really occu- 
pies the place that develops to best advantage her 
womanly nature, why is it necessary to raise this ques- 
tion, or why does she require ampler mental discipline ? 
Convince her that her soul thrives best in the midst of 
her present restrictions, and she will cease to lament her 
former freedom and to complain that the daily burdens 
enslave her mind. ‘To which we reply, that woman 
needs more discipline and a wider culture, to enlarge her 
own personal freedom, to improve her education of her chil- 
dren, and to increase the moral influence of her womanly 
qualities over man. It is to confirm and direct the 
Christian elements of the mother, that a more systematic 
mental culture should be sought. How, in the present 
social system, shall it be obtained? Let us here attempt 
to criticize the manner in which the young woman is 
turned loose upon society. In the greater number of 
cases she is supposed to have completed her education 
at the age of eighteen; and thenceforward she appears 
in the ranks of society as an object for the attentions and 
honors of womanhood, a confederate of all the fashions 
and amusements which are current in her sphere. She 
has long sighed for these days and evenings of freedom, 
has chafed impatiently on the bench of the academy 
beneath the drill which girls may need, but not women. 
She has wondered how long her parents intend to keep 
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her, full-grown, with all the impulses of society and sen- 
timent fast blossoming, beneath the unsympathizing 
gravity of the teacher. At last, youthful impetuosity 
and maternal fondness combine to launch her on the 
dear delights of social life. At eighteen she emerges, 
with her little budget of arithmetic, geometry, composi- 
tion, and Wayland’s Moral Science; perchance a few 
straggling vines of music and drawing appear escaping 
from it. ‘Thus sumptuously furnished, she commences 
the career of womanhood. A half-developed, half-dis- 
ciplined girl, with at least half a dozen years of natural 
minority yet unexpired, offers herself as a candidate for 
the universal destiny, and almost immediately finds her- 
self bewailing the loss of the freedom for which she had 
sighed so ardently at school. Is it really necessary that 
every thing in this country should proceed at headlong 
speed? Are women as well as men yoked to this national 
destiny which regards not youth and immaturity, but 
uses them both up pitilessly to push ahead the general 
fortune? Why should women too become infected with 
this fever, and imagine that they are educated and fin- 
ished for society, because they equal the stature of their 
mothers? In this matter we have fallen victims to an 
ocular deception. We have noticed that a girl at eigh- 
teen seems much more mature than a boy at the same 
age, and therefore we have anticipated, in deference to 
her, the period of her conventional maturity. The illu- 
sion arises from the fact that the girl develops sooner 
than the boy a certain exquisite tact and social diploma- 
cy, which give her really a very fair appearance of finish 
and knowledge. She is self-possessed, adroit, flexible, 
winning, at an age when the boy is still very untu- 
tored, awkward, and unfledged. And wherever society 
demands of a young woman nothing but a capacity for 
social adaptation, good taste, and graceful sentiment, her 
freedom will be mistaken for maturity, and she will be 
worshipped as a woman when she ought to be drilled 
and kept under as ascholar. Undoubtedly her emotions 
and her tact develop early ; so much the worse, then, 
for her, that she escapes from discipline so soon. Itisa 
mistake that not only makes her a stranger to the broad 
mental culture of which she is capable, but impairs the 
usefulness of her domestic life, by leaving her to under- 
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take the most delicate responsibilities with a girl’s raw 
mind. Let the womanly element be ever so capable and 
subtile, and life ever so well adapted for bringing it out, 
surely you will not say that a person with the form of a 
woman, but the mind of a girl, will discharge her obliga- 
tions so nobly or so tranquilly as a person whose outward 
maturity is fairly balanced by internal growth. Is the 
discipline of sustained study every thing for a man, and 
nothing for a woman? Does the influence of all human 
knowledge penetrate every fibre of a man’s constitution, 
and slowly bring him up to the level of all his duties, and 
can it avail nothing for the susceptible woman, to direct 
her judgment, to confirm her principles, to enlighten her 
religion, — but must she be left undrilled, to struggle with 
her cares at random, to pick up the chance thoughts of 
society, and to fall back in lassitude upon her instincts 
and emotions? She has shown herself, amid all her dis- 
advantages, capable of better things, with a judgment 
full as worthy of cultivation as man’s, an imagination 
that craves food equally delicate and noble, a sense for 
truth and goodness equally worthy of having knowledge 
for their basis. Knowing little wisdom herself, she has 
already reared the wise and the good; but you will not 
deny that, by raising the average of female culture and 
prolonging the years of her drill, you will improve the 
chances of the future, and make the public virtues more 
frequent and impressive. ‘That it will enlarge her own 
personal freedom seems to us a sufficient argument ; but 
how can you do that without affecting all the channels 
of our life? for woman stands at the head of them, min- 
gling the quality of her own nature with every drop that 
fills them. Why, then, should a young woman have the 
poor ambition to escape from discipline and knowledge, 
seduced by the unfettered aspect of society? Her chains 
are forging to the measure of her first dances among men 
and women; the hours which are left to be filled with 
nothing but sentiment, because she has excluded from 
them the temperate restraint of knowledge, will betray 
her to the rapid steps which soon run out her new free- 
dom and bring on the dulness of her fate. After eighteen, 
nothing but a toying with study, forgetting longer to woo 
knowledge for the new sensation of being wooed herself, 
submitting to the impatient advances of this restless peo- 
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ple, and soon fixed for ever, with all her crudeness and 
imperfections ‘on her, left to strip the myrtle from the 
gay thyrsus which he and she bore together, to find ita 
sullen and wounding spear! If we suppose that this is 
necessary, — that this is the rational and inevitable pro- 
cess of commencing life, — it is a great delusion. ‘The 
custom of the country can lend neither sense nor dignity 
to it. In the midst of this premature restlessness and 
early success of the masculine understanding, there should 
be established an inviolate system of education for 
woman, that shall make it generous and manifold, and 
shall prolong it much beyond her first score of years. 
And parents should discountenance the American ambi- 
tion for coming out, and the American fate of prema- 
ture martyrdom to domestic service. ‘The young woman 
should be held aloof, “in maiden meditation,” beneath 
sustained and salutary discipline, notwithstanding the 
maturity of her tact and her adaptation for society. The 
necessary education of the house might be mingled with 
this, and never interfere. Faithful adherence to drill, and 
the systematic opposition to all society, as in the old 
countries of Europe, to premature developments of the 
one great emotion, would secure for woman and all her 
sentiments the power of knowledge, the clearness of 
reason, the hardiness of mental freedom. Let material 
from all the spheres of thought be placed at her control, 
mingled with riches from whatsoever province of art she 
may desire; let the State or the city establish the insti- 
tutions which shall dispense these things, so that the 
present expense of female education shall be annihilated 
for all classes; let the courses be definite and cover an 
ample period of years; and then at last, when woman 
has acquired the freedom of her mental powers, with 
direction of her judgment and solid capital for many 
gloomy days, let her accept the burden of her life. En- 
lightened, self-conscious, well balanced, her girlish ca- 
prices quenched ia the solemn deep of the world’s wisdom, 
her social ambitions chastened by delightful intercourse 
with the past dignity of man, let*her advance to the dis- 
charge of modern duties. With mental independence, 
with discernment for her children, with real influence for 
her husband, let her wield the enlarged authority which 
the future has in store for her, which belongs of right to 
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her present sphere, and which the addition of no other 
right or mission could aggrandize. 

But why not? says some one. With such an educa- 
tion, what shall prevent her from competing in every 
province with the masculine understanding? Our pre- 
vious analysis of the womanly disposition meets this 
inquiry. Education will reinforce and apply her peculiar 
quality, but cannot abrogate it. Her own brain is the 
appointed minister of her original bias and temperament. 
Her superiority accomplishes her restraint. Her tone, 
her coloring, every thing that makes her not a man, 
every thing in her that corroborates the disposition that 
God has made of her from the beginning, will keep her 
for ever sequestered from the prevailing masculine em- 
ployments. We speak from the standard of the average 
woman, who represents the majority of her sex, and who 
is chiefly interested in a sensible solution of this question. 
Eager and selfish man pursues an aim; woman finds an 
aim in converting necessity into freedom. We can find 
a few exceptional women, with great concentrativeness, 
who pursue an aim; but that does not invalidate the 
general sexual distinction. Catherine de Medicis is not 
the type of the womanly nature, nor was her impotent 
son a type of the masculine nature. Joanof Arc donned 
armor and pursued an aim with notable tenacity, while 
the whole generation of her countrywomen were meeting 
the necessities of their spheres with noble passiveness. 
The average woman does not possess sufficient acquisi- 
tiveness to pursue an aim; it takes the muscular and 
selfish man to cling with life-long fervor to a plan or 
occupation. And besides this radical distinction, we 
have already suggested that the pursuit of many mascu- 
line employments, politics for instance, is made with a 
complication of motives impossible to the womanly 
nature. ‘Those who desire to mingle in such business are 
either ignorant of its contingencies or lamentably well 
adapted for them. ‘Those who think to reform the spirit 
of such business by personally descending to the strife, 
and submitting to the ‘fluctuations of the game, have 
somewhat over-estimated the public docility and their 
own capacity to make equity seem practicable to parties 
on the eve of a division. When education shall have 
enlarged her views and given weight to her judgment, 
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then let her address husband and kindred with her en- 
lightened moral sense, and commence the purification of 
the public polity at its million centres of human hearts, 
each one susceptible to her fine influence, and bound to 
her by ties that shall outlast the motives of party and the 
temptations of power. There is woman’s place, — at the 
deep, invisible centre of all things, bending with tranquil 
countenance over the heart’s mysterious fountains, im- 
printing the image of chaste desires on the yet unpolluted 
waters. Let her do it consciously and boldly, fortified 
by culture and inspired by the presence of her Lord’s 
beatitudes. 

We think that the precise directions which woman’s 
education and judgment will take, whenever circum- 
stances permit them to overflow the private limits, have 
been already marked out by the best specimens that 
occur to us of her genius and capacity. Her best works 
describe her sphere. Persons like Queen Christine, 
Catherine, Elizabeth, with a strong masculine cross in 
them, have succeeded admirably in politics and diplo- 
macy, finding a potent auxiliar in feminine tact and 
stratagem, the only faculty that they possessed in com- 
mon with their sex. But we speak nowof women. ‘To 
note the triumphs which are due to her capacity when 
stimulated by generous culture, let us record with admi- 
ration the names of Mary Somerville and Fanny Cor- 
baux, the physical geographists, Miss Herschel, and our 
own astronomer, whose observation rounds her island 
home with the vast fields of God, —the cherished names 
of Miss Edgeworth, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Whitman, Mrs. Judson. And there are many others of 
genuine renown in England, France,and Germany. ‘The 
greatest of all Greek Professors was Olympia Morata, 
in the fifteenth century, to whom the chair devoted to 
her peculiar study was enthusiastically rendered in many 
universities. Science is no longer forbidden ground to 
the few women favored with opportunity and the excep- 
tional ability to cultivate it; fiction and many of the fine 
humanities have long yielded her substantial triumphs. 
Above all, she has been providentially destined to make 
her knowledge and beauty avail for the young, a task so 
delicate that the best understandings of men shrink from 
attempting it. Let them retreat from it altogether; it is 
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the educated woman’s peculiar function. And wherever 
woman is clearly seen to combine knowlege, the capa- 
city for imparting it, and power of discipline, let her be 
joyfully welcomed, nay, summoned to educational posts. 
It is also, we doubt not, an occasion of edification, when 
Lucretia Mott utters her convictions in the placid gath- 
ering of Friends, the tradition and habit of which place 
finely harmonize with woman’s power of pure and tender 
exhortation. But mere exhortation, though its monoto- 
nous repetition may prove a salutary interruption to the 
silent meeting, would be a slender stock to mount with 
into the modern pulpit, where science and faith should 
make their mighty league to win the souls of men. The 
preaching that develops the harmonies of the universe, 
and puts its utmost verge under contribution for traces of 
the laws of God, — that devotes the manifold knowledge 
thus acquired to judge the sceptic on his own domain, 
and to force the conquered understanding into an alli- 
ance with religious faith,—that affects the soul by its 
great cumulative argument of facts and sentiments, by 
its perception of men’s motives and habits, its sympathy 
with their domestic fortunes, its acquaintance with their 
political, professional, masculine temptations, its criti- 
cisms of their practical morality, its revelations of their 
latent spiritual powers, — must be something more than 
a few Scripture texts nicely imbedded in a customary flow 
of sentiment. Preaching must address the whole man, 
block his path with the whole creation, and interrupt 
him with such a necessity for worship as neither his in- 
tellect nor his passion can evade. It must take the 
trouble to understand, even to feel and appreciate, in 
order to refute, his practical subterfuges and delinquen- 
cies. ‘The modern church is sometimes a sanctuary, that 
conceals holy sorrow and devotion, and permits womanly 
emotions to venture forth in quest of the Divine sympathy ; 
it is sometimes an arena, where the fight of Paul at 
Ephesus must be waged with the sword of truth and of 
the spirit; it is sometimes the Christian school, where 
the thoughts of God are explained, the structure of the 
human motives analyzed, and the great argument of cre- 
ative logic developed against human fallacies. Against 
the weight and muscle of modern times, woman’s placid 
exhortations would ripple like the wind; her indignation, 
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unsteadied by equal weight and muscle, would come 
down like the child’s fist upon the granite. And grant 
to her the needful powers sufficiently developed and en- 
riched, yet her ignorance of men, and her providential 
remoteness from their egotism and coarseness, will for 
ever disqualify her for some of the pulpit’s most essential 
ministrations. Will not a seven days’ influence, in the 
atmosphere that vibrates so promptly to her gentleness, 
atone to her for this tyrannical assumption of one day, 
and this expulsion from the paradises of the pulpit and 
the polls? And mark how quickly her delicate fragrance 
vanishes when transplanted to the rude platforms of de- 
bate, where the tumultuous listeners infect even her voice 
with their coarseness, and bring out upon her features the 
unwelcome looks of antagonism and intolerance. In 
such a climate, sooner or later, a fair saint would surely 
spindle into a termagant.* And by what advantages 
brought to the causes of truth does she indicate her new 
position? Has she left her retirement under the convic- 
tion that the masculine nature shows feebleness in attack 
or in defence, is cursed with poverty of expression or of 
insight, and must be reinforced by clearer views and 
more trenchant statements? Alas! when we await this 
feast of fresh beauty, subtlety, transparency, we are 
served with a re-hash of the sentiments and arguments 
with which the stalwart, manly Apostles had already 
thrilled us, in the hours when the wisdom sprang full- 
armed from their foreheads to stand before us in the glow 
of unmimicked feeling. She borrows the very skeletons 
of her speeches from this school of eloquence ; we faintly 
recognize the old masters, nearly rubbed to death in this 
process of feminine restoration. Here and there a bit of 
noble coloring awakes painful recollections, and we long 
to see the canvas of the moment warmed to life and 
beauty by the genuine pencil. She has escaped from the 
occupations predestined for her taste and power, to do 
this drudgery of repetition and feeble imitation. How 
different her pretensions and success in the concert-room 
or on the stage, when she exercises a right because she 
can confer an inestimable favor! But the shafts which 





* Unless we are misinformed, sundry recent tilts at Cleveland and else- 
where corroborate the above remark. 
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she fits to the bow of Ulysses fall miserably short, and 
we retire unpierced. What right is involved in this 
privilege to handle the weapons of moral debate, except 
the dubious one of serving as a foil to the sinewy skill 
of their owners, and convincing us for ever that man is 
the preacher and organizer, the critic and the radical ? 
Let dilettanteism abstain from toying with immutable 
truths or the facts of human suffering. For those who 
are afflicted with amateur propensities, the balloon and 
the diving-bell afford striking opportunities for varying 
monotonous employments and mingling in other spheres ; 
but neither man nor woman can vindicate a right to 
handle themes of sacred import, who merely administers 
faint dilutions of the existing knowledge or enthusiasm 
that is devoted to them. Why should woman surrender 
her peculiar power, to convince mankind of her peculiar 
feebleness? We turn unrefreshed from such an experi- 
ment, to seek the serene home which Mary Ware blesses 
with counsel, grace, and sustained fortitude, making the 
care-worn days the platforms whence she holds her high 
debates ; we glow with courage, we melt with tenderness, 
we suffer with patience, at the dictate of this absolute 
woman, who builds an empire out of her restraints. How 
many public discussions would be equivalent to the dig- 
nified and powerful argument of such a life, which thrilled 
to the magnetism of so small an audience? We follow 
with grateful reverence the steps of Miss Dix, and all 
sisters of charity, as they walk in womanly remembrance 
of their Master’s words: “I was naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” Here is an arena open to these dis- 
contented persons who desire to ventilate their public 
energies. What business, what debates, what adminis- 
trative provinces, could yield to them the satisfaction and 
the glory of the heavenly fruits reaped in such fields, 
where the laborers are few? Would it not be better for 
women who have time enough to utter their public pro- 
tests against misery and crime, to spend that nature and 
temper, so exquisitely made for charity, in silent allevia- 
tion of some of the evils that implore their intervention ? 
Man’s noblest laurels shake and wilt at the thought of 
the immortality which God has thus proffered to woman 
through the very constitution of her soul. Pure and sin- 
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cere sympathy, tact that is never baffled, patience that is 
never exhausted, the charity that believeth and endureth 
all things, has made woman the predestined almoner of 
modern times. But those of the sex who protest the 
loudest, and chafe the most restlessly, in want of margin 
for their energies, are those in whom the patient, womanl 
type of Jesus has been the most impaired ; there the zeal 
which impels has lost the wisdom which should serve. 
Let us proceed to consider briefly another method, in 
addition to education, for increasing woman’s dignity 
and happiness amid the constraints of domestic life ; that, 
namely, of returning to greater simplicity of living. So 
long as the country is suffused, throughout its length and 
breadth, with the first fervor of success, and families and 
cities acquire wealth faster than they acquire knowledge 
and culture, it may seem hopeless to speak of a return to 
a more simple, domestic style. Every city seems like a 
parvenu slightly muddled with his sudden patrimony, 
making desperate attempts to assume sobriety and taste. 
This access of superfluous means gets relief in ostenta- 
tious and frivolous details ; and the effect upon those who 
are yet struggling for their competency is to increase the 
number of their wants, to raise their standard for them- 
selves and children above their income, and to keep them 
in constant anxiety between their desire and their inabil- 
ity for show. Under this artificial pressure of society, the 
women suffer most; the accumulation of details weighs 
heaviest upon them. The very difference between a sim- 
ple dress and one a little more ornate, which maternal 
ambition devises for her children, tasks her wits and 
fingers, and she is victimized by the extra trifles with 
which she meditates display. In this respect the women 
are blameworthy as well as suffering; they are infected 
a little with the vulgar temper of their country. We 
have seen an amiable, but rather aspiring woman, per- 
fectly miserable because she could not equal the hospital- 
ities and share the extra chances of more wealthy fami- 
lies. In one breath she would inveigh against the tyran- 
ny of domestic life, which was using up her time and 
temper with its pettiness; the next breath would be a 
sigh at the coyness of bewitching competency and at the 
limitations of her life. "Woman, at least, should preserve 
tranquillity and modesty in the midst of this desolating, 
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brutifying American competition. Her unflushed face 
should teach the husband each day how to wait, as well 
as how to labor. Her modest desires, united with su- 
preme contempt for society’s opinion, should be a rebuke 
to his vulgar eagerness to be as wealthy as his neighbor, 
wasting, as he does, for that poor aim, his opportunities 
for personal culture, desecrating the sacredness of his 
home, and converting it into a show-box, with his wife 
for a puppet, and trifles for the game. If woman would 
enjoy more freedom, let her invite society back to greater 
simplicity. 

But let the mind of woman be ever so much en- 
larged by knowledge, and her toil lightened by simpler 
ambitions, she cannot repeal the domestic laws which 
place many heavy burdens upon her and exhaust the 
freshness of every day. Like the farmer, the lawyer, the 
mechanic, she must tread in a routine, she must accept 
the provisions of toil which belong to her first estate. It 
is no novei innovation which thus oppresses her. Knowl- 
edge and virtue can neither renew her youth, nor keep the 
heavy cares from her dwelling. What is marriage itself, 


which floats in vague colors through the realm conjured | 


by youthful fancy out of the future? Believe it, young 
woman, the estate of marriage contains the harshest ele- 
ments of earthly discipline. You will find the texts of 
Scripture which speak of the cross of Jesus appropriate, 
when the triumphant emotions which have marshalled 
you, like festal music, into this land of dreams, shall have 
become cowed down by dull monotony. You will recall 
the promises of the lowly Jesus; till then your prayers 
never contained the pathos of his tender regards for 
women, —“ Come unto me, all ye who are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Marriage is the 
school of maturity, in which disappointment, anxiety, 
death, maintain the drill. ‘The seasons of joy only in- 
troduce more impressively the contrasts of sorrow. Ex- 
pect not to enjoy the consummation of your untutored 
hopes; each promotion that the human heart attains, 
only reveals to it the same fatality of earth. ‘The future 
looks to us like a lover: we find it aschoolmaster. ‘The 
fancy cannot transmute the earths to precious metals. 
This soil which we tread is the substance of our food and 
drink, the building-material of our resting-places, the 
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warp and woof of every dream. This earth for ever em- 
braces us with its inexorable climate; we receive the 
color of the thing on which we feed. Let woman tran- 
quilly accept the lot which perfects her character, antici- 
pating education rather than felicity ; that word will be 
in current use only when the conditions of earth cease to 
environ us, and the well-disciplined soul enters the peace- 
ful state where experience results in bliss. 

Not to be tempted any farther by this prolific subject, let 
us accept a Christian application of it. “ But one thing 
is needful” ;— that thing was the object of Mary’s ambi- 
tion, who received the commendation of her Lord, not 
because she flattered him by listening, nor because she 
thought the service of the house less important than his 
high discourse, but because her womanly nature yearned 
towards its perfected counterpart in him. Will woman 
consent to be led back again to the feet of Jesus, that 
this meagre and desolate age may be redeemed by the 
faith and heroism which were the chief consolations of 
his life, and the first triumphs of his ministry? Will 
women be again the first disciples of a Master who 
speaks to her nature as intimately, with as great assur- 
ance of recognition, as when in the garden he said to his 
sorrowing and bewildered friend,—‘“ Mary!” Will 
woman accept the genuine mission which nature and 
revelation proffer to her, without which her own peculiar 
spirit would be objectless? Let her not imagine that her 
latent Christian powers share the felicity of instinct, 
to bless us unconsciously, to redeem us unawares, to 
charm us like her involuntary smiles. They wait within 
her, to be made perfect through suffering, slowly to as- 
sume the redemption from amid prayers and the unut- 
terable longings of her spirit. ‘They wait to be fixed and 
tempered by the trials appropriate to her sphere, to be 
converted into personal energy by her enlightened will. 
Before woman can bless us, she must bless herself with 
the faith of Mary, penetrated, for her own sake and for 
ours, with the conviction, that but one thing is needful. 
Let her give up the vanities which infest her varied lot, 
vanities of leisure, vanities of labor, wretched deferences 
to man’s coarse spirit, unwomanly compliance with the 
husband’s and the brother’s egotism. She must open 
the long disused page of the beatitudes among us, for 
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manly energy riots among its husks, having dismissed 
the reproving meekness and poverty of spirit. Let 
woman offer them an asylum; let her rise and take the 
beautiful shape of a redeemer, and make the talk by the 
way-side, and the feasts and cares of home occasions, to 
spread again the Gospel peace abroad. 

J. W. 





Art. Il. — REFLECTIONS. 


To terrify without punishing often does more than 
punishment could do to prevent ,offences. For there is 
always danger that punishment may excite more anger 
than fear. 


Good deeds are most praised when they occasion most 
surprise. ‘The liberal act of a miser is in every one’s 
mouth, while that of a benevolent man may be hardly 
noticed. So that silence is often commendation. 


A man cannot be a knave without being a fool. 


Cowardice consists, not in having fear, but in yielding 
to it. In well-ordered minds, fear is the sentinel that 
wakes up courage. 


Agitation of mind is more exhausting than application. 
A blunder often makes a precedent. 


A weak mind is ambitious of envy; a strong one, of 
respect. 


Slight differences often indicate great ones: aqua fon- 
tis is spring water; aqua fortis is nitric acid. 
Common opinions often conflict with common sense ; 


for reason in most minds is no match for prejudice, a 
hydra whose heads grow faster than they can be cut off. 


Most of our opportunities are lost in gaining the ex- 
perience which enables us to use the rest. 


The poor man and the rich one travel the same road, 
the former with a little bag scantily furnished, the latter 
with a load of trunks heavy to carry and hard to keep. 
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When fame is infamously won 

By higher natures, like Rousseau 

And Byron, pandering to the low, 
The sullied wreath is worse than none. 


A man seldom has much leisure, if he is much inclined 
to use it. 


How many men we meet who “ might be” something» 
and how few who are! 


The reward of ostentatious giving is importunate 
begging. 


Popularity is gained by flattering prejudices, but re- 
spect by withstanding them. 


Our prospects take their hue from our retrospects. 


Those who have the fewest ungratified wants often 
have the most ungratified wishes. 


A life of ambition is a race without rest. 


The French say, “ A wise man thinks before he speaks, 
but a fool after he has spoken.” 


They also say, “ He who has a good son-in-law has 
gained a son ; he who has a bad one has lost a daughter.” 


We ridicule others for their fears and failures, and 


- then fear and fail like them in like situations; for man 


a path which looks smooth at a distance is found to be 
rough when we have to travel it. 


Voltaire says that the secret of being tedious is to 
leave nothing unsaid. 


Confusing what ’s clear and distorting what’s true, 
(Like mirrors that represent objects askew,) 

Enables a writer to make people stare 

At commonplace notions as if they were rare, 

And dazzle sometimes, though he’s generally dull ; 
But his light only shines through a crack in his skull. 


Change of time, like change of place, introduces men 
to new associates, and gives many persons an opportunity 
to become respected by outliving those who knew them 
when they were not respectable. 
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We know too little of most men’s difficulties to know 
much of their deserts. 


The condition of the world would be improved, if men 
were to think less of the dishonor of submitting to wrong, 
and more of the dishonor of doing it. 


Outward troubles often act like blisters to alleviate in- 
ward pains and maladies. 


Every path that leads to good is intersected by a thou- 
sand that lead to ill. 


How oft a sudden flood of fame 
Departs as quickly as it came ! 

But, fed by many gentle rills, 
Enduring fame its channel fills, 

And widens toa quiet river, 

Which flows unchanging and for ever. 


How liable must written language be to misconstruc- 
tion, when spoken language is so often misunderstood ! 


What proportion of men’s “reasons” for acting were 
in their minds before they acted? 


The infamy of ill-got gains 
Long after they are lost remains. 


Is not a melancholy man apt to err by considering vice 
and misery too much in the mass? The mass is fright- 
ful, but it is very widely distributed. 


Most men must do what seems to them much, in 
order to accomplish what will seem to others little. 


The man who renders up his breath, 
In dying bids adieu to death. 


The young often think fiction fact ; the old often think 
fact fiction. 


Who has not suffered “ the greatest outrage ever com- 
mitted ” ? 


The most valuable knowledge comes from common 
experience, and lodges not in the memory, but in the 
understanding. 


They pay too dear for fame or wealth, 
Who pay in peace of mind or health. 
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In many cases, words are clear only to him who uses 
them. Is it strange, then, that a man’s own speeches or 
writings should appear to him more expressive than those 
of others ? 


To complain is to confess weakness ; and so men con- 
ceal their suffering and weariness. This makes society 
more agreeable, but also makes life seem to the young 
easier than it is. 


How many a man, from love of pelf, 
To stuff his coffers starves himself ; 
Labors, accumulates, and spares, 

To lay up ruin for his heirs ; 
Grudges the poor their scanty dole, 
Saves every thing except his soul, 
And always anxious, always vexed, 
Loses both this world and the next ! 


Constant vigilance is required to prevent evil, but such 
vigilance is not consistent with a high degree of happi- 
ness. 


Follies and blunders usually spring from constitutional 
defects requiring a lifetime to remedy. 


‘If a man has popular talents, his mind is usually kept 
on tap and drained to the dregs. 


Many distinguished men are despised for the arts 
which procure them distinction. 


Much of “the evil of our lot” is the punishment of 
our misconduct. 


Happiness depends not so much on means and oppor- 
tunities, as on the capacity of using them. And this de- 
pends so much on experience and self-control, that the 
probability of happiness in old age is as great, to say the 
least, as it is in youth. 


If, when the body turns to clay 
And mingles with the sod, 
The soul, as Eastern sages say, 
Is swallowed up in God, 
Then man’s a bubble on a river, 
That breaks and disappears for ever, 
And, mixing with the current, flows 
Back to the ocean whence it rose ; 
VOL. LVI. — 4TH 8. VOL. XXI. NO. I. 4 
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But, thanks to God, a nobler strain, 
Above the din of doctrines vain, 
Proclaims that man is like the grain, 
Buried to rise and bloom again. 


The relations of life are very various, and call different 
faculties into action, so that men are alternately leaders 


and led. 


No one can escape depression who does not control 
elation. 


Every good habit corrects a bad tendency. 
Trips help to save from tumbles. 


When a discourse is pitched too high, there is no op- 
portunity of rising, and constant danger of sinking. As 
some instruments are tuned with a tuning-fork, some 
discourses seem to have been pitched with a pitch-fork. 


The chief difficulty of imparting instruction often con- 
sists in awakening the wish to receive it. 


In spite of all that we can do 
To separate good from ill, 
They will confederate and pursue 
Their way together still. 


While good is smiling more and more 
To lull our doubts and fears, 

She privily unbars the door, 
And frowning ill appears. 


But ill, although he seems so stern, 
Will soon relax his mood, 

And after he has had his turn, 
Gives way again to good. 


We have heard an eloquent preacher remark, that 
“they need help most who deserve it least.” 


Many a long period of political contention becomes 
an invisible point in history. 


Heavenly mansions built after earthly patterns are but 
castles in the air. 


The indulgent parent fosters his children’s foes. In 
the discipline of Providence, suffering follows sin by a 
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law of nature, and is relieved only by repentance and 
reformation. It is the punishment of sin, and not the 
forgiveness of it, that saves the sinner. 


As sailors hear a tolling bell, 
When tossing on the sea, 

We hear a voice, above the swell 

Of restless life resounding, tell 
Of immortality. 


The clouds above us cannot long conceal the heaven 
beyond them. 


No man can solve the mysteries of life, but every man 
of common sense can perform its duties. 


Sarcasm poisons reproof. It is like the noxious juice 
of the cassava. The plant is unfit for food until the 
juice has been extracted. 


Men are seldom worn out by necessary labor. If the 
merchant exhausts himself by toiling for superfluous 
wealth, and the politician by toiling for personal aggran- 
dizement, who is to be blamed ? 


When a man is successful, people are apt to forget his 
difficulties, and to talk about his favorable circumstances ; 
but circumstances are always favorable to those who can 
make them so. 


To accomplish much in the way that he has chosen, a. 
man must be willing to be reproached with accomplishing 
little in other ways. During his life, people may com- 
plain of his omissions; but after he is dead, they will 
praise what he has done. 


Men begin life hoping to do better than their prede- 
cessors, and end it rejoicing if they have done as well. 


Reason asks, Can prayer influence God, who alone 
knows what is right, and never deviates from it? But is 
it certain that God sees only one right way of acting ? 


We cannot get rid of troubles, but may do much to 
prevent them from accumulating. 


How many lines there are which their writers, when 
dying, will “wish to blot”; “ idle words” of which they 
“shall give account in the day of judgment”! 
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Diversity of language springs from difficulty of inter- 
course, and languages become blended as intercourse 
becomes easy. 


To compare living men with dead ones, is like com- 
paring fresh fruit with dry. 


Men slowly learn how little they can do, and how care- 
ful they must be of their faculties and opportunities in 
order to do that little. 


The world may be making progress, but the progress 
which principally concerns each one is that which fits him 
to exchange this world for a better one. 


Retribution is a law of nature, and the one most im- 
portant for us to study. 


There are many good things in this world, but it is 
often difficult to get them, and easy to lose them and 
dangerous to use them. 


If men’s prejudices are not directly attacked, they will 
often admit truths that are inconsistent with them, and 
these will gradually root out the prejudices. 


It is not strange that we should suffer, but that we 
should be so constituted as to need suffering. 


Men can impart their knowledge, but not their expe- 
rience. 


Men look for happiness in rest, but seek it in restless- 
ness. 


Excepting virtue and vice, the points of difference be- 
tween men are trifling compared with the points of re- 
semblance. 


A man sometimes retains his youth by doing little to 
make his manhood noticed. 


A poem written in close and regular rhymes is more 
suitable for recitation than one written in blank verse ; 
for blank verse, when recited, can hardly be distinguished 
from prose, except by hearers familiar with the lines. 


The world has not room enough for all the great men 
in it, so that they stand very much in each other’s way. 
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How many a man in frantic play 

Has thrown his pearl of price away, 
Like Egypt’s wanton queen, who quaffed 
A monarch’s ransom at a draught, 
Dissolved her jewel and her soul 

And fair renown in pleasure’s bowl, 
Transmuted folly into fame, 

And gave to Cleopatra’s name 

An immortality of shame ! 


The possibility of evil disturbs the anxious, but only 
the probability of evil disturbs the cheerful. A large part 
of the liabilities which hover before the eyes of the former 
are never thought of by the latter. 


Wrongs often petrify into rights. 


The effect of familiarity on the judgment is illustrated 
by the fact, that absurd phrases often gain currency by 
being held up to ridicule. “Solitary and alone” was 
laughed at so long, that men became accustomed to it, 
and it is now sometimes soberly used in newspapers. 
From this effect of familiarity, it seems to us ill-judged 
to teach children spelling by examples of words mis- 
spelt, or grammatical correctness by examples of bad 
grammar. If theeye and the ear are accustomed to such 
improprieties, the judgment may be sometimes perplexed 
by the images that remain in the memory. 


Ordinary morality suffices only for ordinary occasions. 


Ideas lie in the mind in all stages of growth. When 
they are matured, it is difficult for us to realize their early 
incompleteness. 


As sailors see the summer sun 
Go down the Arctic skies, 

And, when his shining course is run, 
Again begin to rise, 

The soul shall never set in night, 

But kindle its expiring light, 

And go rejoicing on its way 

From dim decline to glorious day. 


Flattery makes poets popular, as well as politicians, 
The “flowers that blush unseen” like to be reminded 
of their beauty. 


Success often costs more than it is worth. 
4 * 
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Thoughts are most impressive when conveyed in dis- 


tinct propositions. Many passages may be made more 
forcible by leaving out connecting particles. 


Many processes go on in our bodies without our con- 
sciousness, and produce results without our volition. Is 
the same true of our minds ? 


The remarks which impress men most are those which 
fall in with their own experience. A lawyer sometimes 
finds that the arguments which appear to him of least 
weight have most weight with a jury. And perhaps the 
sermons which have cost a clergyman the least effort may 
sometimes have the most effect on his hearers. Unedu- 


cated men dislike complicated reasoning and nice dis- 
tinctions. 


The shortness of life makes the fear of future retribu- 
tion lively, and thus strengthens virtuous resolutions. 


It is not strange that the old have become tired of 


trying new things, for they have found most of them to 
be vanity and vexation of spirit. 


The circumstances on which our comfort depends are 


so many that we cannot enumerate them, and so minute 
that we are ashamed to own them. 


After “the sting of folly” has made men wise, they 
find it hard to conceive that others can be as foolish as 
they have been. 


Passive resistance is often more effectual than active. 
The party that stirs least is likely to hold out longest. 


Knowledge of the world is dearly bought at the price 
of moral purity. 


If we could but lift the covers of men’s heads, as a 
cook lifts the covers of the pots over the fire, to look at 
the contents, what a stewing and -boiling we should see 


going on there, and what a variety of things bobbing up 
and down! 


True eloquence consists of “ words that burn,” and 
false, of gas that will not burn. 
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Strong thoughts seek plain words, for strength goes 


straight to its object, whether the object be compulsion 
or conviction. 


Hard duties often save from hurtful courses. 


The fame that like a rolling snowball grows 
Oft wastes away as quickly as it rose. 


The dullest man is ingenious enough to deceive himself. 


Truths which appear of little value may help to bring 
out other truths of great value. 


The vicious pervert their minds in attempting to jus- 
tify their morals. 


As the relations of things often extend farther than we 
are aware, change may produce unexpected results; so 


that the longer we live, the more disposed we become to 
“Jet well alone.” 


Most men’s minds are like footballs kicked about by 
contending impulses. 


The exemption of women in the United States from 
out-door toil has some advantages, but both sexes have 
probably less strength of constitution in consequence. 


A writer who leaves his composition to cool will often 
be struck with the flatness of what he thought fine, and 
even with the failure of his words to express his ideas. 


The ruling principle of the low-minded is to shift off 
labor and responsibility ; to do little for others, and con- 
trive to make others do much for them. 


Virtues are faults when pushed to an extreme, 

And reason ’s treacherous when she ’s not supreme ; 
Ordained to rule, if she desert her post, 

Her nature ’s altered and her honor lost. 


A hasty observer in a foreign country may easily mis- 


take the whim of an individual for the usage of the 
people. 


The inscription which commemorated the fate of the 
Invincible Armada might serve as the epitaph of many 
magnificent expectations: Deus afflavit et dissipantur.* 





* God breathed and they are scattered. 
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When he whose daily walk is heavenward dies, 
A single step uplifts him to the skies. 


A nation self-governed, when unfit for self-guidance, 
is like Phaethon in the chariot of the sun. 


A man may put others to great inconvenience by too 
rigid an adherence to rules. The selfish use them as 
means of self-indulgence, and the narrow-minded over- 
look the end in the means. 


The power of nature o’er the heart 
Imparts its charm to mimic art. 


Moderate and mutual obligations are favorable to 
gratitude, but where the obligations are great, and all on 
one side, gratitude is often overborne by humiliation. 


The highest good which earth can give, 
And that which makes it life to live, 
Is the dear hope that death is gain, 
And life’s last pang the end of pain, — 
The hope in which the good expire 
Regenerate to rise, 
As springs the phoenix from the fire 
In glory to the skies. 


This world makes promises which only the next world 
can perform. 


Names are bonds, which connect what we hear with 
what we see. 


To judge of the value of thoughts, express them in 
the simplest language. If then they appear flat, it is 
because they are so. 


Ambitious men of ardent genius rise like volcanic 
heights upheaved by internal fires. 


A good deal of “originality ” originates in folly. 


Evil has as many shapes as Proteus, and when driven 
out of one form is apt to appear in another. 


The most common cause of failure is attempting too 
much and doing too little. 


A man’s tongue frequently gets him into trouble, and 
his friends frequently prevent him from getting out of it. 


If there is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
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lous, there is also but one from the profound to the 
prosy. 

Language is so imperfect a medium of communica- 
tion, that the misapprehensions of it are incessant, and a 
large portion of what is said must be repeated in a dif- 
ferent form before it can be understood. 


Men learn but very little of the world during the time 
that they spend in it. 


An anxious man expecting evil rather than hoping 
good, as he advances in years, is glad if he can say of 
life, as of a mild winter, “ It is wearing away without 
having been very uncomfortable yet.” 


If we guard against all the possibilities of ill, we can- 
not use all the probabilities of good. 


Immoderate censure has little power to wound or to 
cure. 


Good resolutions may often fail, and yet grow gradu- 
ally into good habits. 


The greatest part of what is done for the improvement 
of the world is required to prevent it from deteriorating. 


The “many other reasons that I might present” are 
generally not worth presenting. 


In great emergencies, when common minds are dis- 
tracted by conflicting thoughts and feelings and unable 
to act, superior men see what is indispensable and shut 
their eyes to every thing secondary. After the earth- 
quake of Lisbon, which destroyed thirty thousand per- 
sons, the king of Portugal in consternation asked his 
minister, the Marquis of Pombal, what was to be done. 
The minister replied, “ Bury the dead and feed the liv- 
ing.” 

But few nights in a year are clear enough for astrono- 
mers to make the best observations ; so but a small part 
of life is sufficiently serene for the loftiest contempla- 
tions. 


A French writer remarks, that “ what orators want in 
depth, they make up in length.” 


Men’s characters depend so much on external influ- 
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ences that some bad men, perhaps, deserve as much 
credit for being no worse than they are, as some good 
men deserve for being as good as they are. 


The infirmities of the old may subject them to incon- 
veniences, but their diminished sensibility saves them 
from many discomforts. 


We are so often unreasonable in our expectations, 
that others are continually disappointing us, so that we 
seldom judge them impartially until they are dead. 


Impatience makes small evils great ones. 


Family expenses and annual subscriptions are like 
revolutions. They never go backwards. 
E. W. 





Art. I]l.— THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS.* 


CueEva.ierR Bunsen, in the preface to his curious and 
interesting work on “ Hippolytus and his Age,” speaks 
of the “ holy belief, that there must be truth in history as 
well as in reason and conscience, and that this truth 
exists in Christ and in Christianity.” ‘It is with an 
earnest assurance of this kind, that we turn back to the 
early history of our religion, and examine whatever docu- 
ments remain to us connected with its origin, its doc- 
trines, its authority, its early fortunes, and development. 
These are to be found mainly in the books of the New 
Testament. But we are immediately met by the ques- 
tion, What evidence have we that these books are genu- 
ine and authentic, that they have really come down to 





* 1. Dissertation on the Origin and Connection of the Gospels: with a 
Synopsis of the Parallel Passages in the Original and Authorized Version, 
and Critical Notes. By James Smitn, F.R.S. Edinburgh and London. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1853. Svo. pp. 309. 

2. Hippolytus and his Agz: or, The Doctrine and Practice of the Church of 
Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus ; and Ancient and Modern 
Christianity and Divinity compared. By Curistian Cuarves Josias Bun- 
sEN. London. 4 vols. Post 8vo. pp. 352, 359, 384, 512. 

3. The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By ANDREWS 
Norton. 2d edit. Cambridge. 1846-48. 3vols. 8vo. 
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us in good faith, as truthful writings, from the age and 
from the hands of the Apostles and their companions ? 
This preliminary question, so far as it relates to the 
genuineness of the four Gospels, we propose to treat in 
this article. And in order that our reasoning may be 
plain to any intelligent person who will take the pains 
to examine it with care, we shall indulge in no curious 
criticisms or ingenious refinements of speculation, but 
shall endeavor to keep ourselves close to the subject, and 
to use as arguments only those facts and testimonies of 
ancient writers, which are generally admitted by all en- 
lightened scholars who have studied the subject. 


The following may be given as a statement of facts 
admitted on all hands. ‘That a new religion, whose 
leading features are given in the New Testament, had 
its origin in Palestine during the reign of Tiberius, with 
Jesus Christ for its author. That Jesus was by birth a 
Jew, and under Pontius Pilate suffered an ignominious 
death. ‘That the religion after his death spread rapidly 
through the Roman empire, so that in the reign of Nero 
(A. D. 51 — 68) its disciples at Rome, according to Taci- 
tus the Roman historian, were numerous enough to 
attract the attention of the Emperor and be subjected to 
his cruelty; and in the reign of Trajan (A. D. 98-117), 
according to Pliny the younger, they had become so 
numerous and so influential in his province of Pontus 
and Bithynia in Asia Minor, that many of all ages and 
of every rank, not in cities only, but in lesser towns and 
the open country, were infected by the contagion of this 
superstition, and to such an extent that the temples had 
been almost forsaken, and the sacred solemnities for a 
long time suspended. “Prope jam desolata templa.... 
et sacra solemnia diu intermissa.” ‘That they, the Chris- 
tians, as they were then called, went on increasing, till, at 
the beginning of the third century, or less than a hun- 
dred years after Trajan and Pliny, in spite of severe per- 
secutions and the steady opposition of government, they 
had become numerous, powerful, and intelligent commu- 
nities in every part of the civilized world, from the 
mouth of the Euphrates, if not from the Indus and Hy- 
daspes, to the Bosphorus; from Egypt to Carthage and: 
Numidia; and, in Europe, from the easternmost borders. 
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of Thrace, through the classic fields of Greece and Italy, 
to the Pillars of Hercules, and beyond the banks of the 
Saone and the Rhine to the shores of the Atlantic. That 
they had, at this time, for teachers, able and cultivated 
men, familiar with all the learning and philosophy of 
that learned and philosophical age, and that for sacred 
books, containing, as they averred and believed, authen- 
tic accounts of the facts connected with the origin of 
their religion, its doctrines and its precepts, they then 
had, substantially as we now have them, the four Gos- 
pels, the Acts of the Apostles, and most of the Epistles 
of Paul. These are facts, which, we suppose, no en- 
lightened scholar of our day will undertake to deny or 
callin question. We might go farther in our statement 
of undoubted facts. But we have given all that are 
here essential to our argument. 

Now here are certain great facts to be accounted for. 

J. A stupendous moral and religious revolution had 
been going on, not among rude and barbarous tribes, in 
remote and unknown places, but from the centre to the 
circumference of the civilized world, openly confronting 
its power, its learning, and its philosophy in the chosen 
seats of their influence, at Rome, at Athens, at Alex- 
andria, and in the face of all that they could do to put it 
down; steadily advancing in the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and making its converts from among all classes 
and conditions of men, the weak and the powerful, the 
ignorant and the learned, from among those who had 
only mind enough to understand the simplest precepts 
of its faith, and those whose minds had been trained in 
all the acute and profound philosophical distinctions 
and investigations of the age. 

II. This stupendous moral and religious revolution 
had as its author a Jew, who suffered an ignominious 
death in the reign of Tiberius, and who was regarded, 
certainly from the time of Pliny, or within about half a 
century of his death, with peculiar reverence by his fol- 
lowers. 7 

III. Before the end of the second century (A. D. 175) 
or about 140 years after his death, the Christians, 
Jearned, able, and honest men, had what they declared 
had been preserved in their churches from the beginning 
as original and authentic memoirs of Christ, prepared by 
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his immediate disciples and their associates, givin 
minute particulars respecting his birth, his life, his death, 
and his resurrection from the dead, which writings we 
now have substantially as they then were. 

IV. In his teachings, as received in these ancient 
writings, we find the purest system of religion and 
morals, the loftiest views of God, and the profoundest 
views of life, duty, and immortality, that have ever been 
presented to mankind; and in his life we find elements 
of character so high and so pure, so gentle and so strong, 
so meek and so majestic, yet all combined with such 
beauty and simplicity, that not only has no one of the 
sons of men during the eighteen centuries that have 
since elapsed been able to approach him in moral great- 
ness, but no human imagination has been able to create 
or to conceive a character of such mingled sweetness, 
dignity, and power. 

Now these are facts to be accounted for. The extra- 
ordinary miraculous events connected with the origin of 
Christianity do not stand by themselves in the life of 
Jesus, or in the history of the world; but if they tower 
above all human actions and all other human experience, 
so were they associated with a character, with doctrines, 
and with historical events, on the same high level with 
themselves, transcending in dignity and power all the 
characters, doctrines, and events that have been recorded 
in the history of the world. They all belong to the 
same family. ‘The features of all alike show the impress 
of the same Divine hand. If the miracles had stood 
alone, if the account of them had come down to us by 
themselves, with no divine life from which they sprang, 
no attendant teachings worthy of such an interposition, 
and no unparalleled historical events flowing from them 
as their source, they would have come to us simply as 
prodigies, with every mark of improbability written upon 
them. But now, the character and life of Jesus which 
we have in the same records, the doctrines which he 
taught, and the stupendous moral and religious revolu- 
tion which in the earliest historical records connected 
with them pointed to them as its cause, are, at least, as 
remarkable as the miracles, and, apart from them, are, on 
any rational grounds, more incomprehensible, incredible, 
and unnatural than they. Men find it hard to believe a 
VOL. LVI. — ATH. S. VOL. XXI. NO. I. 9) 
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miracle. But unless we would overthrow all historical 
monuments, and efface as unworthy of belief all records 
of the past, we must admit the facts above stated relat- 
ing to the origin of Christianity; and, admitting those 
facts, as all enlightened scholars do, we admit facts 
which point to a miraculous interposition as their only 
natural cause and explanation, and which without that 
interposition stand apart, an enigma and wonder, the 
most monstrous and incredible of all marvels. 

The character of Jesus, as we have it in the Gospels, 
is sustained by instructions worthy of such a character, 
and followed by events plainly requiring such a cause. 
These are facts which no one calls in question. Now, 
take away the peculiar endowments of Jesus through 
which he walked upon the sea and raised the dead, and 
you take away the only adequate cause and reasonable 
explanation of his character and instructions, and of the 
stupendous moral and religious revolution that ensued. 
You take away the Christian miracles, indeed, which 
seem to you incredible while they harmonize with the 
attendant phenomena, giving consistency and probability 
to all; but at the same time you also cut off all this 
other class of facts from their only adequate cause, and 
convert them into miracles far more strange, unnatural, 
and incredible. 

This argument for the Christian miracles is precisely 
the same as that which the theist employs for the exist- 
ence of a God. We point to the marvels of earth and 
sky, to all the wonderful creations around us and above 
us, involving such mysteries of power and skill, and ask, 
how these things could ever have been brought into ex- 
istence except through the creative interposition of a 
divine intelligence and strength? ‘There are those who 
say that there has been no such interposition. But in 
saying this, they assert the greatest miracle of all. That 
all these plants and animals and men and worlds should 
be called into existence, and generation succeed to gen- 
eration for thousands of years, that_.such marks of wis- 
dom, power, and goodness should shine from every fibre 
of every plant, from the instinct of every creature that 
breathes, from the intelligent soul of man, and from the 
harmony that reigns through the heavens amid all their 
radiant forms, and yet that all these things should have 
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been thus made and kept in existence without any crea- 
tive intelligence, the work of chance or of a law as blind 
and incomprehensible as chance, is a miracle too 
monstrous, unnatural, and incredible for belief. So, the 
records of Christ’s character, instructions, and life, with 
the extraordinary events that followed, when cut off 
from his miraculous endowments, are, like the universe 
without a God, effects without a cause, and therefore, in 
themselves, the most incredible of all miracles. 

We wish to dwell on this point a little more at large ; 
for it seems to us to meet at once, on historical grounds, 
the whole a priori objection that is raised to the Chris- 
tian miracles. The moral and religious instructions of 
Jesus, all admit, had their origin in Judea, and some 
time during the first century. But of-all people then on 
the face of the wide earth, there was not one so formal, 
so narrow, and so exclusively national in their religious 
views, habits, and feelings, as the Jews. Yet here was 
a religion which at a single stroke emancipated itself 
from all forms, and, as a purély spiritual worship, with 
precepts of universal kindness and justice, offered itself to 
the whole world, and sent forth its disciples with an 
express command to proclaim it to every creature under 
heaven. All that the religious and moral instructors of 
our race, the prophets, priests, philosophers, and sages of 
forty centuries, had taught on those great themes, faded 
out, like earthly fires in the light of the rising sun, before 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. At his name, old 
superstitions bowed themselves to the dust, and never 
rose again. ‘The ancient temples were deserted, their 
solemn rites abolished, and the victims driven back 
again because no purchaser could be found. The new 
religion spread itself over the three continents, and this 
universal dominion was a part of its original claim and 
design. Now, how, except in accordance with the Gos- 
pel narrative, could these doctrines, of universal applica- 
tion, and with their claim to universal dominion, have 
had their origin among such a people? Here is a mir- 
acle not to be explained away. ‘Then, admitting the 
doctrines, how can we account for their influence ? 
How could they remove the obstinate, blinding preju- 
dices of the Jews? How could they create such intense 
zeal, and urge the disciples on with such indomitable 
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energy to sacrifice houses and lands, friends and kin- 
dred, ease, honor, health, and life, if only they could be 
the means of securing the salvation of others? Whence 
this sudden, intense, all-pervading and inextinguishable 
enthusiasm’? Their leader had been ignominiously 
executed as a criminal. What encouragement, what 
hope, was there left for them, unless they knew that he 
had risen from the dead? Here, then, is a second mira- 
cle, repeating itself a thousand times during the first age 
of the Church, —a miracle to which we find no parallel, 
and no distant approach even, in the annals of the world. 
Such doctrines, unless sustained and enforced by such a 
life, authority, and deeds as those ascribed to Jesus, stand 
not only without a cause, but also in connection with 
effects to which they are utterly inadequate. 

But after we have allowed these two classes of mira- 
cles, first, the doctrines without an adequate cause, and, 
secondly, the historical results perpetually repeating 
themselves without a cause, the difficulties only multiply 
and magnify themselves before us. How could they, who, 
viewing their leader only as a man, proclaiming as his 
disciples the doctrines of a purely spiritual worship and 
of the purest morality, — how could they, within seventy 
years of his death, sing hymns to him as to a divine 
being? How could they, whose mission it was to pro- 
claim these simple and sublime doctrines, and whose 
power, according to the supposition before us, resided in 
the purity of the doctrines, so soon begin to mix them © 
up with fables and falsehoods, and such distortions and 
fabrications as the miraculous acts ascribed to Jesus must 
have been? None but pure and honest minds could 
receive those doctrines with such earnestness, and with a 
purpose so unfaltering devote their lives to them; and 
how is it possible that pure and honest minds, receiving 
as the highest law of life the religicus and moral precepts 
of Jesus, could stoop to interpolations and falsehoods, 
inconsistent as those interpolations and falsehoods must 
have been with all the solemn commands of their relig- 
ion, and with all their previous religious ideas and con- 
ceptions? Here, again, is a new class of miracles, 
which violate, not an outward law of the material universe, 
but the laws of our mental and moral constitution. 

But suppose the men inclined to make such interpo- 
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lations. How could they do it? How could those in- 
terpolations and forgeries be so interwoven with the 
facts in the life of. Jesus, that all should make, as they 
now do, one harmonious and consistent whole? Let 
any one read of the resurrection of Lazarus, the healing 
of the blind man, or the stilling of the tempest, where the 
personal bearing and the words of Jesus so harmonize 
with those miraculous deeds, and say whether the mind 
of an interpolator could create such scenes, and, adapt- 
ing to them the fitting words, carry them out with such 
marvellous consistency and naturalness through the whole 
ministry of Jesus. We do not believe that it is within 
the compass of human genius thus to create and fill out 
one such scene. Wherever it has been tried, though by 
men of the sublimest genius, as Milton in his Paradise 
Regained, the failure is palpable and almost painful to 
witness. No work of poetic genius in which Jesus is 
introduced as an important character has ever succeeded, 
and it never can succeed ; for itis not within the compass 
of man’s powers to invent deeds, words, and characters 
grand enough to sustain their place in such a connection. 
Human powers are dwarfed and enfeebled when in their 
poetic creations they have attempted thus to set forth in 
living words and acts “the beginning of the creation of 
God.” 

In the early ages of the Church, that is, some time 
after the fourth century, attempts were made to prepare 
Gospels, as some have supposed that ours were prepared, 
by adding newly invented scenes and feigned words to 
old facts. ‘These attempts have been preserved to us 
in what are called the “ Apocryphal Gospels,” and a 
sadder contrast cannot well be conceived than that 
which is found between these wretched fictions and the 
honest, truth-like features of the four Gospels which have 
come down, as we believe, from the days of the Apostles. 
The difficulties in the way of adding fictitious embellish- 
ments to a life like that of Jesus cannot be over-estimated, 
especially when we consider that all the additions made 
to that life, so simple, so truthful and majestic in all its 
parts, must have been the work of falsehood or of credulity. 
It is utterly impossible that either falsehood or creduli- 
ty could so far comprehend the sublime and holy 
elements of his character, as to interweave through its 
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whole living texture the miraculous deeds which, with 
his common actions and his words, like the tree, its 
branches, leaves, and fruit, make one living and organic 
whole. Myths, growing out of a superstitious or at 
least a credulous state of mind, yet harmonizing with 
the purest and sublimest truths,— the most simple, the 
greatest and most truthful character ever drawn, marked 
in every feature by the most perfect naturalness and 
truth, yet made up, in three different generations, from the 
inventions of reverent falsehood or of a weak and super- 
stitious credulity! The Apocryphal Gospels are just 
what we should expect from such a process; but the 
Gospels which have been received, as all admit, for nearly 
seventeen centuries, could not have been fabricated in 
this way, without a miracle more unnatural and incredi- 
ble than all the miracles which they record. 

Another fact we would here add, which is admitted 
by all distinguished scholars, even those who deny the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels. St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, and the Gala- 
tians are received without doubt as the genuine writings 
of the Apostle to whom they are ascribed. Here, then, 
we have, by the general assent of all scholars, writings 
prepared within thirty or forty years of the death of 
Jesus, by a distinguished actor in the extraordinary events 
which then took place, and these writings testify over 
and over again to the miraculous character of Christ and 
his religion. Except the crowning miracle of all, his 
resurrection, they do not often formally declare the real- 
ity of the Christian miracles ;— but from the beginning 
they proceed on the supposition of their truth. Their 
reasonings, their exhortations, their doctrines, the fine 
enthusiasm that runs through them, the lofty strains of 
thought and emotion, so depend on a miraculous dispen- 
sation, so presuppose something like the Gospel narratives, 
that, unless those or similar facts were believed in by the 
writer, there is no meaning in them. Letters, so alive 
with the Christian spirit of those times, so towering to 
heaven with the earnestness of their faith, indicating 
such vigor and comprehensiveness of thought and such 
an impassioned sincerity of utterance, are all collapsed, 
without intelligence or life, unless the writer himself 
thoroughly believed in his religion as one which had been 
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recently revealed and approved by signs and wonders. 
We are here brought into the very arena on which the 
great moral and religious revolution of which we have 
spoken was going on. We are brought into intimate 
connection with one of the ablest leaders in that move- 
ment. We see the intensity of his’ feelings, the un- 
doubting assurance of his faith, the breadth and calm- 
ness of his wisdom, the sacrifices he made, all resting 
upon and implying a belief in the miraculous facts 
which he, at first a violent opponent, had had the fullest 
opportunity to examine. Here, then, in the existence 
and character of these writings, is another extraordinary 
fact, easily accounted for if we admit the Christian 
miracles, but utterly inexplicable on any other supposi- 
tion. 

We might also, on the strongest internal evidence, 
— evidence a hundred times stronger than would be 
required to establish as genuine any classical writin 
of antiquity, — assume the genuineness of the book of 
Acts; but as we are here dealing only with undisputed 
facts, we defer that for the present, and stop here, for a 
moment, to consider precisely how the argument now 
stands in its relation to the genuineness of the Gospels. | 

The great reason why a large class of writers cannot 
believe in their genuineness is, that the miraculous events 
which they relate are in a very high degree improbable. 
We admit that the miracles in themselves are in a very 
high degree improbable ; but here are facts admitted by 
every one, of a most extraordinary character, which, 
without the miracles, are improbable in a far higher 
degree than the miracles themselves. The improbability 
of the miracles, therefore, is more than balanced by the 
greater improbability of the facts without them, and we 
are obliged to admit the credibility of the miracles as 
the only rational way of accounting for the facts. The 
miracles, then, taken in connection with the facts on which 
we have dwelt, furnish no presumption against the 
authenticity of the Gospel narratives in which we find 
them, but rather the reverse; since without them we 
could have no clew to any rational explanation of the 
facts which all must admit, and which would stand 
before us as prodigies and wonders more incredible than 
any miracles that are reported in the Gospels. In short, 
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the question is reduced to this, — whether it is more im- 
probable that miracles should take place by a divine in- 
tervention or without it; since, in one or the other case, 
they must be admitted. The miraculous accounts, then, 
create no presumption against the authenticity, and 
therefore none against the genuineness, of the Gospels ; 
for if the miracles ‘furnish no presumption against the 
truthfulness of the narratives, they furnish none against 
the supposition that they were written by men so sit- 
uated as to be able to know the truth of what they 
wrote. 

But on this point, the facts create a presumption on 
the other side. The fact that such a revolution as we 
have spoken of did take place at that precise period of 
time ; that all the documents relating to it point to a 
miraculous interposition as its cause; that Jesus Christ 
did then live and die; that less than a century anda 
half after his death, all the Christians of whom any 
account has come down to us, from the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic, numbering in their ranks the most able and 
learned men throughout the most civilized portions of 
the globe, did believe in miracles as lying at the basis of 
their religion, and everywhere received the Gospel nar- 
ratives as authentic accounts of transactions handed 
down and believed in from the beginning; and the other 
fact, as unquestioned, that the Epistles of Paul were 
actually written in the midst of the events which they 
assume or relate, —a portion of the life of that period 
daguerreotyped and preserved to our days,—and that 
these writings are in harmony with the Gospels, imply- 
ing their leading facts and indicating a state of things 
naturally growing out of them and in their progress 
perpetuating themselves in historical monuments and 
events such as we can account for in no other way ;— 
these undisputed and indisputable facts prove that from 
the days of the Apostles the followers of Jesus did re- 
ceive and propagate his religion as a miraculous dispen- 
sation. They may have been deceived, or they may 
have sought to deceive others. But it is, beyond all 
question, a fact, that every historical document connected 
with Christianity at that early period, from the Epistles 
of Paul to the writings of Ireneus, Tertullian, and 
Origen, do assert or assume the reality of miracles, and 
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the earliest heathen writers* who speak of Christianity 
speak of it in such a way as to imply on the part of the 
Christians a belief in something miraculous and super- 
natural. As, then, the recognition of miracles enters 
as an essential element into all the writings of the early 
Christians back to St. Paul, the distinguished contem- 
porary and associate of the Apostles, and as he on the 
authority of the Apostles distinctly mentions the resur- 
rection of Jesus as a fact made known by his personal 
presence to above five hundred at once, the presumption 
is, that all the leaders in that wonderful movement did 
maintain Christianity as a miraculous dispensation. If 
any of their number had prepared written memoirs of 
Jesus, though they had never come down to us, the 
presumption would be, that they also would relate mi- 
raculous events, and if, in our times, writings should be 
found purporting to come from the Apostles, giving an 
account of the life of Jesus without any thing to indi- 
cate his miraculous endowments, this fact alone, even 
if our four Gospels had been lost, would create a pre- 
sumption against their genuineness. 

Having now, on historical grounds, removed all pre- 
sumption against the genuineness of the Gospels growing 
out of their miraculous character, we are prepared, as 
we should be in regard to any other ancient writings, to 
consider the direct historical evidence of their genuine- 
ness. The same amount of evidence that would satisfy 
us in any other case ought also to satisfy us in this. 
We repeat and insist on this point, because, both among 
the friends and the enemies of our religion, there is an un- 
defined and unreasonable impression that the genuine- 
ness of our sacred books is to be established by proofs 
different in kind and degree from those which are regard- 
ed as sufficient to prove the genuineness of any other 
writings. If the evidence is sufficient to remove every 
reasonable doubt in any other case, it ought to remove 
every reasonable doubt in this, and it is neither reasona- 





* The ‘ exitiabilis superstitio ”’ of Tacitus (Ann., Lib. XV. c. xliv.) and 
the “ malefice superstitionis ’’ (magical superstition) as well as the “ car- 
men Christo, quasi Deo”’ of Pliny (Lib. X. Epist. 96 [al. 97]: C. Plinius 
Trajano), could in no way be applied to the religion of the Christians, un- 
less, in the opinion of those writers, they had laid claim to some miracu- 
lous agency or authority. 
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ble nor right to demand any thing more, though more 
has been given. 

In the first place, the Gospels were received as the 
genuine works of those whose names they now bear, by 
the whole Christian world at the earliest period of which 
any full and distinct accounts have come down to us, 
and with the understanding everywhere among Chris- 
tians then, that they always had been so received from 
the days of the Apostles. Jrenzeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
born in Asia Minor as early as A. D. 140, in his youth * 
a disciple of Polycarp, who had been a hearer of the 
Apostle John, speaks of the four Gospels, ascribes them 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and gives some few 
particulars respecting their origin. 


“ Matthew,” he says, “* among the Hebrews published a Gos- 
pel in their own language ; while Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing the Gospel at Rome, and founding a church there. And 
after their departure, Mark, the disciple and interpreter (or 
translator) of Peter, himself delivered to us in writing what 
Peter preached; and Luke, the companion of Paul, recorded 
the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards John, the disciple of 
the Lord, who leaned upon his breast, likewise published a 
Gospel, while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.” t 


In another place ¢ he characterizes the Gospels, and 
quotes from them in such a way as to leave no doubt 
that he refers to the same books that we now have. 

Here is the testimony of one who, in his nativity, 
lived (A. D. 160) within sixty years of the death of St. 
John, as the disciple of one who had been St. John’s 
companion, and who from that source alone must have 
had ample opportunities to know how the Gospels had 
been prepared, and whether they had been received from 
the time of the Apostles. At the age of seventeen he 
was separated from St. John by an interval of time the 
same as that which now separates us from Washington, 
and from the other Apostles by an interval about the 
same as that which separates us from the time when 
Washington began to distinguish himself in the Indian 
and French wars. Now, apart from public documents, 
we know what innumerable means are now open to us 
for learning the prominent events of Washington’s life, 





* Contra Her., Lib. III. c. 3. t Ibid. Lib. II.c.1. = $ Lib. IIT. ec. 2. 
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the genuineness of his writings, and of all the most im- 
portant.works relating to his history. Not only have 
his great deeds perpetuated themselves in public monu- 
ments, and inscribed themselves on public records and in 
our national history, but they live on in the very atmos- 
phere of our country, and a thousand living men who 
had known him, who had heard the facts from his lips or 
the lips of his contemporaries, read them in his writings 
or received them from other unquestioned authority, 
would rise before us to contradict and put us down, if 
we should publicly assign to him any remarkable work 
to which he had not given his sanction and authority. 
So in the early days of Irenzeus, in Asia Minor, where 
he dwelt, the acts and words of Jesus and the Apostles 
lived on in the very atmosphere of every Christian com- 
munity. If narratives such as the Gospels had come 
down from the Apostles and their associates, their origin 
and history would be fresh in the minds of all enlightened 
believers. If they had not so come down, and an attempt 
had been made to put them off upon the churches as 
original and authentic memoirs, a thousand voices would 
have risen to discredit their authority. Aged men, who 
had conversed with the Apostles or with their com- 
panions and successors, would have testified against 
them. 

Theophilus, who A. D. 168 was made bishop of An- 
tioch where the disciples had first been called Christians, 
refers, as Ireneeus does, to the Gospels as if they were 
then received with the same respect as the ancient proph- 
ecies, and quotes from John and Matthew, though he 
does not mention the names of the authors in the single 
work which remains to us of his writings. A few years 
later, but before the close of the century, that is, before 
A. D. 200, Tertullian, bishop of Carthage, ascribes the 
Gospels to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, quotes, as 
Mr. Norton says, from every chapter in the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John, and distinctly asserts that 
they had always been received as genuine, from the 
days of the Apostles. We quote on this point a para- 
graph from Mr. Norton, to whom we are indebted for 
most of our citations from the Fathers. 


“In defending the genuine Gospel of Luke,” says Mr. Nor- 
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ton,* ‘* against the mutilated Gospel used by Marcion, Tertullian 
has the following passage..... ‘To give the sum of all, if it 
be certain that that is most genuine which is most ancient, that 
most ancient which has been from the beginning, and that from 
the beginning which was from the Apostles; so it is equally 
certain, that that was delivered by the Apostles, which has been 
held sacred in the churches of the Apostles.? He then enu- 
merates various churches founded by Apostles, which were 
still flourishing, and proceeds: ‘I affirm, then, that in those 
churches, and not in those only which were founded by Apostles, 
but in all which have fellowship with them, that Gospel of 
Luke which we so steadfastly defend has been received from its 
first publication.’ ‘The same authority,’ he adds, ‘ of the Apos- 
tolic churches will support the other Gospels, which, in like man- 
ner, we have from them, conformably to their copies.’ ” 


Here is an assertion, made by an eminent bishop in 
the face of the whole Christian world, declaring as a fact 
universally recognized in all Christian bodies, that these 
four Gospels were received as genuine and sacred books 
in all Christian churches, and that they had been so re- 
ceived from the time of the Apostles; and this assertion 
was thus publicly made within less than a century after 
the death of St. John, at a time when almost every 
church must have been able to place in his opponents’ 
hands the means of confuting it, if it were not true. 
For these were no obscure or unimportant writings; but 
if his testimony was true, they were held as sacred and 
authoritative books, towards which all eyes were turned. 
And if his testimony was not true, the fraud or the mis- 
take was so gross and palpable, that it must at once 
have been detected and exposed. Nor was Tertullian 
an obscure or unimportant man, that he should dare thus 
to trifle with the truth, and hope to escape by his insig- 
nificance. 

From this time forward, such testimony is so abun- 
dant, that no further specimens need to be given. Ori- 
gen, a most learned, able, and scrupulously conscientious 
man, born about A. D. 185, has quoted so liberally from 
the Gospels in his voluminous writings, that, in Mr. Nor- 
ton’s language, “‘ supposing all other copies of them to be 
lost, those of Matthew, Luke, and John might be restored 
almost entire from his quotations alone.” His account 





* Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. pp. 139, 140 (2d edit.). 
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of the way in which they were composed accords with 
that of Ireneus and Tertullian. Numerous extracts from 
the writings of Celsus, who wrote against Christian- 
ity about A. D. 175, have been preserved, and they no- 
where deny the genuineness of the Gospels, or intimate 
so much as a doubt that they had been always univer- 
sally received as genuine. Nor from the time of the 
Apostles to the close of the third century is there any- 
where a scrap of testimony to be found from any writer, 
Christian or Pagan, catholic or heretic, which directly 
or indirectly calls them in question, while assertions to 
the contrary were constantly made and reiterated in the 
face of the whole world. In the controversies of that 
early period, when this fatal objection might have been 
so easily raised if it had been true, we have no reason to 
suppose that it ever was rgised. ‘The Christians in their 
rapid increase were most jealously watched by eyes 
quick to see any unguarded point that might be ex- 
posed, and, if the Gospels had not been received as gen- 
uine from the beginning, the fact must at once have 
been known to learned enemies and apostates; but there 
is no particle of evidence to show that such a charge was 
ever brought against them. 

Within a few years an ancient manuscript has been 
discovered at Mount Athos, which is proved, as we 
think, by the able and accomplished writer who has 
analyzed its contents, to have been written by Hippoly- 
tus, who was Bishop of the Port of Rome (Episcopus 
Portuensis) at the beginning of the third century; and 
this, like every other Christian writing which has come 
down from that period, bears testimony to the Gospels, 
and sometimes, as we shall see hereafter, quotes from 
writers of a much earlier date, in such a way as to con- 
firm the view which we have taken. 

Now, if we were obliged to stop here, if, in the wreck 
which has befallen the writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
and the suspicions to which the mutilated fragments of 
most of their works that have come down to us are ex- 
posed, we had no other word of testimony to offer, we 
submit that the external evidence for the genuineness of 
the Gospels is, beyond comparison, greater than that 
which we have for the genuineness of any other ancient 
writings, and far greater than would be required in any 
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other case to satisfy the most sceptical inquirer. We 
exaggerate the intervening space between the Apostles 
and the Fathers whose testimony we have quoted. 
Abundant means for confirmation and refutation must 
have been within their reach, living, as the earliest of 
them did, within a century of the time when the earliest 
of the Gospels was probably published. It was no 
obscure fact, buried in the privacy of unimportant or 
domestic events ; but one professing to connect itself, as 
a most influential agent, with the greatest movement 
that the world has ever known; and great events, like 
great mountains, are seen and recognized from afar. 
The fact of the general reception of the Gospels, pro- 
claimed so solemnly and so generally within a century 
of the death of St. John, if a fact at all, was one known 
and recognized as a most important fact by the whole 
body of Christian believers from the days of the Apos- 
tles. Nothing could be more a matter of all-pervading 
interest and of universal notoriety among them. For 
the assertions were not simply, that here were writings 


_which had been prepared by the Apostles and their asso- 


ciates and faithfully preserved to that time, but writings 
so prepared, and as such received and acknowledged, and 
their authority respected, in all Christian churches from 
the time of the Apostles down to that day ; and these asser- 
tions were made within a period of time from the origin 
of those writings less by forty years than that which 
now separates us from the time of Addison and Steele. 
The Christian communities before whom these asser- 
tions were uttered, were not made up of ignorant and 
sluggish men, who had no special interest in the matter, 
but they embraced most of the learning and the intelli- 
gence of the age, men who put property, friends, and 
life at stake because of their belief in facts which, it was 
asserted, had come down to them in these writings. It 
was not possible that they should have been imposed 
upon in these matters. 

T'welve years ago, we were acquainted with several 
persons, then in the full possession of all their faculties, 
who remembered distinctly facts which took place in the 
famous siege of Londonderry in Ireland, which facts 
they had received directly from one who himself had 
witnessed them. Here were men relating, from one who 
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had been an eyewitness, events which took place one 
hundred and fifty-two years before, — a longer interval 
than that which separated Ireneus and Tertullian from 
the ministry of Jesus. Yet no facts, to such an extent 
as those in the life of Christ, were fitted to impress them- 
selves on the mind, to be treasured up and handed down 
by oral tradition and by writing with scrupulous fidelity 
and exactness. And if they did not take place, there are 
no spurious stories which it would be more difficult 
within so short a period to get up and impose on men 
as facts, and to make the foundation of teachings, efforts, 
and a moral revolution like that which then took place. 
The writers whose testimony we have given, and all the 
more intelligent members of the Christian communities 
in which they lived, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, must 
have known whether they were testifying to a truth or a 
falsehood, and under such circumstances it was impossi- 
ble that they could attempt so gross and monstrous an 
imposition as their assertions must indicate unless they 
were true. 

We have now before us testimony of a decisive charac- 
ter, given previous to the close of the second century, 
that the Gospels were then, and from the times of the 
Apostles had been, received in all Christian churches as 
the genuine writings of the men whose names they now 
bear, and there is not one word of testimony from any 
ancient writer in opposition to this. But this is not all. 
Among the scanty fragments of writings which have 
come down to us as of unquestionable genuineness from 
a yet earlier age, there are testimonies which go to con- 
firm the evidence already given. Justin Martyr, born 
about A. D. 100, in two or three of his works which 
remain to us, gives a brief sketch of our Saviour’s life, 
which, in matter and words, corresponds remarkably with 
the accounts we have, though he adds one or two circum- 
stances which at that early period might have come to 
him in other ways. He quotes, as from “the Memoirs 
by Peter,’ a passage found only in the Gospel of Mark, 
and speaks of “those Memoirs which I affirm to have 
been composed by Apostles of Christ and their compan- 
ions.” He does not, however, mention the names of the 
writers. But Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
II]. 39, has preserved a passage from Papias, Bishop of 
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Hierapolis, in Syria, between 110 and 120, in which he 
says: “ Matthew wrote the oracles (i. e. of Jesus) in 
Hebrew, and every one interpreted them as he was able.” 
“ Of Mark,” we quote from an article in our own pages," 
“ Papias writes more at length, and more specifically, and 
grounds his statements on the authority of an earlier 
witness, namely, the Presbyter John. ‘The purport of 
what he states on this head is well known, — that Mark, 
Peter’s interpreter (€pynvevris Mérpov), not having been a 
hearer or a follower of the Lord, but only of the Apostle, 
set down in order what he remembered of the sayings 
and doings of Christ, according to Peter’s preaching, 
who, it is remarked, did not relate things in their order, 
but according as the occasion of their preaching de- 
manded; and it is added, that Mark was careful neither 
to omit nor falsify any thing of what he heard.” - The 
precise weight of the testimony of Papias to the gen- 
uiness of the Gospels is this. Near the close of the 
second century, from A. D. 175 onwards, we have abun- 
dant testimony that the four Gospels were written by 
those to whom we now ascribe them. About A. D. 140 
Justin Martyr describes these memoirs as drawn up by 
“ Apostles and their companions,” without mentioning 
the writers’ names. At a period thirty years earlier, 
Papias says, on the authority of John the Presbyter, a 
contemporary of the Apostles, “that Matthew compiled 
the sacred sayings or oracles of Christ, and that Mark, 
the interpreter or translator of Peter, prepared from Peter 
an account of the sayings and doings of Christ.” Justin 
Martyr describes the relation of the writers to Jesus with- 
out giving their names; Papias mentions the names of 
two of the writers; and both the description and the 
names agrée with the later and fuller accounts which 
have come to us, and thus carry us back by an unbroken 
series of witnesses to the very age of the Apostles. The 
indirect and incidental way in which the testimony is 
given, makes it, like the separate links of a chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, free from all suspicion, and there- 


fore the more certain in the results to which it conducts 
us.} 





* Christian Examiner, Fourth Series, Vol. XIX. pp. 373, 374. 
t The writer in the Christian Examiner, from whom we have quoted, 
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We have thus brought the evidence back to the age of 
the Apostles. The Epistles of Paul confirm the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels, by bringing us within the sphere 
of a life, events, and habits of feeling and of thought, 
which in a great measure presuppose, even where they 
do not directly allude to, facts such as are given in the 
Gospels. But “The Acts of the Apostles,’ on evidence 
entirely independent of historical testimony, in its con- 
nection with the Epistles of Paul (as shown by Dr. 
Paley in his Hore Pauline), and on evidence drawn 
ij from the events described (as shown by Mr. Smith, in 
; his very elaborate treatise on the voyage and ship- 
wreck of St. Paul), is proved to have been the work of a 
contemporary writer, and the author of that book, in 
language not to be misunderstood, speaks of himself as 
the author of the third Gospel. So that here we have 
the testimony of an author who undoubtedly belonged 
to the age of the Apostles, and was their companion and 
fellow-laborer, to the genuineness of the Gospel of Luke ; 
that is, to the fact that it was written by a companion of 
the Apostles. 

An able and ingenious writer has said, “ that the integ- 

































says (as above, p. 374): ‘ It will remain to be shown, that the Papian tes- 
timony has any thing to do with that second book (the Gospel of Mark). 
And in fact, all historical means of identifying those notes of Peter's 
preaching and our second Gospel absolutely fail us.’ From the introduction 
to Smith’s “ Dissertation on the Origin and Connection of the Gospels,” 
pp- Ixx. and Ixxi., we copy the following decisive statement to prove that 
the Mark of Papias was the author of our second Gospel, only premising 
that Ireneus (II[. 3) speaks of himself as a hearer of Polycarp, and (V. 33) 
he speaks of Papias as “an ancient man, a hearer of a and companion 
(€ratpos) of Polycarp”’ ; a contemporary, therefore, of his own, though an 
older man. ‘ What,” says Mr. Smith, “ are the facts of the case tending 
to show that this Mark of Papias is the Evangelist Mark? Ireneus tells us, 
that Mark’s Gospel began and ended precisely as our present Gospel does. 
Therefore it was the same. Irenwus and Papias were contemporaries, for 
both of them knew Polycarp. Was the Mark of Papias different from the 
Mark of Irenzeus? Had the critic, instead of reasoning upon the extract 
from Papias as it is usually quoted, taken the trouble of , a a into Euse- 
bius, who has preserved it, he would have seen that it was ‘Mark who 
wrote the Gospel’ that Papias alluded to. This is expressly stated by 
Eusebius, and it is a point upon which he could not be mistaken, with the 
work of Papias before him. Tlepi Mdpxov tov ro evayyéAwy yeypadéros 
exréOevrac Sua TovT@vy Kat tovto 6 mpesButepos €heye Mapxos pev 
Eppeveutis Ilerpou yevopevos doa epynpdvevoev axpiBas @ypawer, ov 
pevroe Taker, kK. T. A. —* He (Papias) mentions a tradition concernin 

Mark, who wrote the Gospel, in these words: “ The Presbyter (John) also 
said this, Mark being the translator of Peter, what he recorded he wrote 
with accuracy, but not in exact order,”’ &c.— Hist. Eec., MI. 39.” 
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rity of the records of the Christian faith is substantiated 
by evidence in a tenfold proportion more various, copious, 
and conclusive, than that which can be adduced in sup- 
port of any other ancient writings.” * Butno one doubts 
that Horace wrote the Epistles and Satires attributed to 
him, or that ‘Tacitus wrote the History and Annals that 
have come to usas his works. ‘The genuineness of these 
writings is established by evidence so strong, that no 
scholar would dare to call it in question; and if any one 
should, he would be considered either very ignorant or 
entirely wanting in common sense. But the evidence of 
the Gospels is tenfold greater than that by which the 
genuineness of these writings is sustained. ‘Till, there- 
fore; every classical work which claims to have come 
down to us from antiquity is cast aside as spurious, we 
have no right to call in question the genuineness of the 
Gospels. But the importance of the subject, and per- 
haps the very variety and extent of the proofs, have 
blinded the judgment of men, and filled them with doubts, 
without any regard to the evidence in the case. As there 
are religious zealots and fanatics who adopt religious 
views without reason or against it, so there are zealots 
and fanatics out of the pale of Christianity, who, in the 
face of what they would consider overwhelming evidence 
in any other similar matter, without reason or against its 
plainest deductions, reject any thing and every thing that 
might be thought to confirm the authority of our religion. 
And this practice has been so long persisted in by the 
enemies of Christianity, and has so left its mark indi- 
rectly on the works of those who in opposition to them 
have written in its defence, that, with most men who 
look into the subject, there seems to be a sort of impres- 
sion that they have a right here to be dissatisfied with an 
amount of proof which in all similar cases would remove 
every shadow of doubt from their minds. But that 
which is enough to satisfy the mind in the one case 
ought to be enough to satisfy it in the other. It is un- 
reasonable to demand more ; though, as we have already 
seen, the amount of evidence for the Gospels is tenfold 
_ stronger than the most sceptical inquirer asks in order to 
establish the genuineness of the ancient classics. 





* History of the Transmission of Ancient Books, by Isaac Taylor, 
pp. 4, 5. 
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The momentous consequences involved in these in- 
quiries make us fearful, where we should otherwise have 
neither fear nor doubt. But the consequences involved 
do not affect the nature or certainty of the proof. There 
are persons who, when they go to the top of a very high 
tower, cannot free themselves from the impression that it 
must break down under them. You may prove to them 
by undoubted statements of fact, that it is capable of 
sustaining ten thousand times their weight. ‘They as- 
sent to what you say; but, while they stand there so far 
above the earth, they cannot feel secure. We have had 
this feeling of distrust, and have been entirely unable to 
get rid of it, sometimes when standing on the top of a 
perpendicular and exceedingly lofty precipice, though we 
knew all the while that the.rock, whose strength seemed 
about to give way under us, was sufficient to support the 
weight of a whole mountain. Many persons have a feel- 
ing not unlike this in examining the evidences of our 
religion. ‘They see how strong they are, how more than 
sufficient they would be in any other similar inquiries; 
and yet, because consequences of such vast magnitude 
and importance depend on the result, they distrust the 
calm decision of their own judgment, and fear in regard 
to the validity of conclusions which rest on the most 
perfect and legitimate processes of reasoning. ‘The brain 
swims and the mind is unsettled by the thought of the el- 
evation to which they have been raised by the most sub- 
stantial proofs ; and, from the lofty summit of Christian 
promise which they have reached, they fear lest the whole 
fabric beneath them should give way, though, as they 
ascended step by step, they saw it in every part built up 
and buttressed round, with a mountain-like firmness and 
solidity. We must divest ourselves of these feelings. 
We must study the evidences of Christianity and of its 
written documents as we should the evidence of other 
and less important matters of history, not satisfied with 
less nor demanding a great deal more, to remove every 
shadow of doubt from our minds. ‘The consequences 
involved in the inquiry have nothing to do with the 
amount of evidence necessary to establish a fact beyond 
every reasonable suspicion. “ The evidence of the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures,” says Isaac Taylor, in the same book which we 
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have already quoted, (pp. 187,188,) “has, for no other 
reason except the consequences involved in an admission 
of their truth, been treated with a flagrant disregard of 
equity and common sense, to which no parallel can be 
adduced.” And he adds, with equal truth: “ This viola- 
tion of common equity in relation to the Scriptures has 
been favored by the mere circumstance of their having 
to be continually defended. It matters not how impu- 
dently false an imputation may be; the reply, though in 
the most absolute sense conclusive, begets almost as 
much suspicion as it dissipates. Herein consists all the 
strength of infidel writings; they call for a defence of 
that which is attacked, and this defence seems to imply 
that the question may fairly be argued, and that it is in 
some degree doubtful.” 


Here, then, we are willing to leave our case. The 
evidence which we have brought forward is drawn from 
no private or doubtful sources, but from writings whose 
genuineness no scholar of any weight, even in this age 
of scepticism, has, so far as we know, called in question. 
Any intelligent and careful reader is competent to judge 
of its force in relation to the subject before us. A 
great deal is sometimes said about the prodigious learn- 
ing of certain writers who have framed theories in oppo- 
sition to the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels. 
But we are not aware that they lay claim to any original 
sources of information on these subjects, which are not 
equally open to the researches of other inquirers. ‘The 
truth is, that all the books written within two centuries 
of the death of Christ, which have any bearing on this 
subject, are perfectly well known to scholars, and would 
fill only a small part of a small library; and from these 
few books, fragments of which are indeed to be found 
in later writers, we must draw all the historical testimony 
that is of any considerable value, or that ought to have 
any considerable weight, with an enlightened and con- 
scientious inquirer. ‘The method too often pursued by 
those who deny the genuineness of the Gospels has 
been to cloud and bewilder their readers by a mass 
of irrelevant and unimportant matter, drawn from the 
speculations, the crude and uncertain statements, and 
even from the spurious writings of a later age. 
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Indeed, there is, beyond what we have already alluded 
to, an impression lingering in the minds even of the 
most intelligent and enlightened believers, that a much 
greater amount of evidence is needed here than is re- 
quired to prove the genuineness of other writings. For, 
it is said, spurious and fabulous stories naturally gather 
round such cases as this. But we doubt altogether the 
fact here alleged. The greatest teachers of the world 
have thrown around them an atmosphere of light 
which is fatal to every fabulous creation or growth. 
Their truths are clothed in a simplicity and grandeur 
which painfully contrast with the affected air of great- 
ness which inferior minds, from a false and entirely dif- 
ferent point of view, undertake to throw around them- 
selves. ‘Their teachings are too much the living products 
of their own thought, to allow the parasitic imitations 
and deformities of other minds to grow out of them 
and to partake of the same organic life. When the 
freshness of their youthful vigor is gone, trees begin to 
be covered with lichens and mosses, and, thus arrayed in 
ornaments not their own. ‘These statements, made in 
accordance with the philosophy of the subject, are, we 
believe, sustained by historical facts. If, as those who 
deny the authenticity of the Gospels suppose, Jesus was 
simply the greatest moral and religious teacher that 
the world has known, with no power of working mira- 
cles, then the person who in his mind and fortunes, his 
life, teachings, and death, bore a closer resemblance to 
him than any other teacher that ever lived, was Soc- 
rates. But there never was a man around whom it 
would have been more impossible for spurious memoirs 
and miraculous fictions to grow up. Before the keen- 
ness of his intellect and the very nature of his instruc- 
tions, though he believed himself guided by a personal 
divinity, all such fabulous creations must have slunk 
away, if it had ever entered the mind of any one of his 
distant and enthusiastic admirers to attempt, fo connect 
them with him. So with Confucius, the only other 
teacher who can be named in the same connection, no 
fabulous legends could stand the blaze of his strong in- 
tellect, as it shone out from his writings, long enough to 
attach themselves to him as a part of his life in the esti- 
mation of after ages. So, separated from the miracu- 
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lous element, there is in the mind of Jesus, showing 
itself through his life and writings, a far-seeing keenness 
and wide-reaching cast of thought, a natural, common- 
sense comprehensiveness of wisdom, a breadth ‘and eleva- 
tion of moral sentiment, a calm and reasonable faith free 
from every element of excitement or fanaticism, which 
must have been the despair of any enthusiastic admirer 
who should dare attempt to add new incidents to his 
history, or wrap in a tissue of marvellous adventures the 
majestic simplicity of his character and his instructions. 
To make such an attempt while his thoughts and the 
memory of his life were still fresh in the minds and 
hearts of men, as they must have been for at least a century 
after his death, far from being what is usual in such 
cases, would have been a thing wholly unparalleled in 
connection with one of the great moral and religious 
teachers of mankind. And that men should not onl 

have attempted so extraordinary an experiment with the 
life of Jesus, but that they should have succeeded in their 
attempt, and so incorporated their foreign marvels into 
his life as in no wise to affect its simplicity, blending 
them everywhere naturally with his common thought 
and speech, would be a greater miracle than any act 
which they have ascribed to him. Let any one read the 
Gospels with a view to this,and see how some of the 
simplest and sublimest of Christ’s words flow calmly 
and naturally out of his miraculous deeds, a living 
organic part of a living organic whole, and let him seek 
to separate the one from the other without destroying 
the life of both, and he may have some idea of the im- 
possibility of such myths and fabulous accretions as 
have been ascribed to the history of Jesus. Instead of 
such fabrications being common in such cases, we do not 
believe that another instance of the kind can be brought 
up from all the records of our race. No memoirs of this 
kind, professing to have been written by the original fol- 
lowers of Mahomet or their associates, have ever enrolled 
themselves among the sacred Mohammedan writings; 
and as to the Koran, which claims to have come through 
him, no one denies its claim. It is not till the simple 
and sublime doctrines of a great religious teacher have 
begun to lose their vital influence over the souls of men, 
and superstition begins to supplant a pure and simple 
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faith, that a fabulous growth of miracles and wonders 
springs up and shapes itself into myths and legends, 
which become, like the apocryphal Gospels and mirac- 
ulous stories of the Dark Ages, a part of the popular 
belief. Fabulous creations like these soon succeed in 
encircling the history of pretenders and fanatics, and 
grow into it with a parasitical pertinacity ; but they have 
never attached themselves to any great teacher as gen- 
uine and faithful memoirs, written by his immediate fol- 
lowers, with minute and circumstantial details connected 
with particular times and places, abounding in numer- 
ous, unconscious, and almost unnoticed allusions, which 
are to be verified only by a minute knowledge of the 
customs of the age and the natural features of the coun- 
try. Far from being, as is sometimes said, what is 
common in such cases, this is precisely such a thing, we 
believe, as was never attempted, certainly never with 
success, in any such case. The myths of classical an- 
tiquity and of the Middle Ages belong to entirely different 
classes of compositions. 

In this connection, no arguments have, perhaps, been 
urged with more plausibility and popular effect against 
the genuineness of the four Gospels than those which 
have been drawn from the apocryphal Gospels. But 
we ask no stronger argument on our side than that 
to be derived from a careful comparison of the two 
classes of writings, in their style, their tone of sentiment, 
and the general character of their contents. 

As to their external history, the difference is as great. 
The attempt has often been made to show that the 
apocryphal Gospels were received by the early Chris- 
tians with the same show of respect, and on the same 
kind of evidence, as the four Gospels which we now 
receive. But there is no sort of fairness, precision, or 
truth in this way of viewing the subject. It is carrying 
back the loose theories, the credulous statements, the fan- 
tastic and childish dreams of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, (some much later,) and, without keeping the differ- 
ence of time in view, placing them as of equal authority 
beside the conduct and testimony of the first and second 
centuries, when men were competent to say what Gos- 
pels had and what had not been received as genuine 
from the days of the Apostles. The only way of meet- 
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ing this course of reasoning (if reasoning it can be called), 
which would envelop the clear light of early Christian 
testimony and facts in the mists and myths of a later 
and inferior age, is to insist on a rigorous chronological 
method, to set down dates with the most scrupulous 
care, to trace authorities to their source, and to admit no 
vague testimony without first determining precisely what 
it amounts to and the exact time to which it belongs. 
A want of thoroughness and precision here has been the 
cause of a vast deal of confusion and bewilderment. 
But what are the facts relating to the apocryphal 
Gospels ? What is the historical evidence on which they 
rest, as compared with that which we have given for the 
canonical Gospels? Fora full and circumstantial answer 
to this question, we would refer to the eleventh chapter 
in the third volume of Mr. Norton’s work on the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels. We would particularly recommend 
a comparison between this chapter and an article relating 
to Dr. Hoffman’s work on “ ‘The Christ of the Apocryphal 
Gospels,” in the Christian Examiner for July, 1852. 
Tie results of Mr. Norton’s inquiries may be briefly 
stated here. There is no evidence in the writings either 
of heretics or of Catholic Christians belonging to the 
first two centuries, that any one of the apocryphal Gos- 
pels which have come down to us was in existence 
at that time, while there is the most direct and over- 
whelming testimony that our four Gospels were then 
received and held in respect by all Christian churches. 
There was a mutilated copy of the Gospel of Luke, 
which Tertullian mentions in his controversy with the 
Marcionites as being received by them. But except a 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which Mr. Norton 
supposes to have been the Hebrew original of the Gospel 
of Matthew, “the Gospel according to the Egyptians,” 
he says, “is the only apocryphal book, bearing the title 
of a Gospel, that is mentioned by any writer during the 
three centuries succeeding our L.ord’s death, from which 
a single quotation is professedly given, or of which it is 
probable that a single fragment remains”; and in respect 
to this Gospel there is no reason to suppose that it was 
received as an authoritative or sacred book by any sect 
of Christians, or that it purported to be in any sense a 
history of Christ’s ministry. ‘The whole matter relating 
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to the apocryphal Gospels, so far as it concerns our 
subject, is thus summed up by Mr. Norton: — 


“They were obscure writings, very little regarded or known 
by any Christians, catholic or heretical. We find in Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian nothing concerning them; in Irenzus, 
two titles, one purporting to be that of a book, which most 
probably was not extant, and the other likewise perhaps origi- 
nating in mistake, but supposed to belong toa Valentinian Gos- 
pel, which there is no evidence that the Valentinians ever ap- 
pealed to. Clement gives some extracts from a Gospel, which 
he found quoted by the Encratites or ascetics. Serapion men- 
tions the Gospel of Peter, as in the hands of persons belong- 
ing to a parish in his diocese, called Rhossus, and as used by 
some of the Docete. Origen once refers to the same book. 
And the author of the Homilies on Luke adds three other 
titles of books of which he gives no account. These are all 
the notices of apocryphal Gospels to be found in all the writers 
of Christian antiquity before the end of the third century. Had 
they been works of any notoriety, works possessing any intrinsic 
or accidental importance, we should have had page after page 
of controversy, discussion, and explanation concerning them.” * 


But how was the Scripture canon established? This 
is a question which really has nothing to do with the 
subject before us. But, as it has been often treated 
in a way to throw discredit upon all the books which it 
adopts, we will answer the question in the words of one 
whose competency to speak on any subject connected 
with the history of Christianity during the first three 
centuries no one will undertake to dispute. Chevalier 
Bunsen, in the second volume of “ Hippolytus and his 
Age” (p. 148), says: —‘“ Scripture was constituted as 
canonical by the Church. The decision of the Church 
was founded on good evidence, which we have sufficient 
materials to examine and appreciate. An impartial ex- 
amination shows that, where we have uncertainties and 
doubts, the ancient Church had them likewise, and that 
the ancient traditional evidence is not only in itself better 
than the systematical opinions of the men of the fourth 
century, but also agrees with the result of sober and in- 
dependent criticism.” We do not receive the Gospels 
on the authority of the Church because it adopted them 
into its canon, but on the authority of the evidence which 
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has come down to us from the earliest times. The fact, 
however, that the Church had doubts where we have 
them because of a deficiency of evidence, — doubts which 
never extended to any one of the Gospels, — shows the 
honesty with which their decision was made. If they 
have handed down to us their doubts respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Second Epistle of Peter, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse, it leaves us to infer that every 
proper inquiry was made, and that they had good and 
sufficient reasons for believing in the genuineness of the 
books respecting which they had no doubts. But this is 
aside from our argument. 

Within the present century, theories almost without 
number inconsistent with the genuineness of the Gospels 
have been brought forward, each standing its brief day, 
to be destroyed by some more youthful successor, which 
soon falls into the decrepitude of a premature and sickly 
old age, and is succeeded in turn by some newer creation 
of learned and ephemeral ingenuity. Of the two latest 
theories that have come to our knowledge (for that of 
Strauss, we are told, is already imbecile with age in the 
land of its birth), some account has been given in our 
pages, that the readers of the Examiner might not be whol- 
ly ignorant of what is going on in the theological world. 

For an abstract of the views and arguments of the 
Tiibingen critics, we would refer to two articles, one 
in No. CLXVILI., the other in No. CLXIX. of the Exam- 
iner, respectively entitled “ The Christ of the Jews,” and 
“The Christ of the Gentiles.” We can only give the 
slightest summary in this place. The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, we are told (No. CLXVII. p. 170), 
was “not an apocryphal book,” but “was exclusively 
used by the Ebionite Christians till the middle of the 
second century, after which period it fell into disrepute, 
as containing the opinions of heretics. While it flour- 
ished, we have no certain proof that any other Gos- 

els existed ; on their appearance, it slowly retired from 
view.” The Gospel of Matthew grew out of this, and 
was almost wholly a Jewish conception of Christ. “ The 
Gospel of Luke contains a doctrine substantially the same 
with Matthew’s” (p. 173), “ but on the whole the impres- 
sion is more consistently and thoroughly Jewish” (p. 174), 
«The Christ of the second Gospel is the Jewish Messiah, 
though faintly sketched. The strong Hebrew traits of 
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Matthew’s Christ are almost obliterated. He is baptized; 
is once called the Son of David, but by a blind man; is 
confessed by Peter to be the Christ; and is hailed as 
such by the people, who cry, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Blessed be the kingdom of our 
father David, which cometh in the name of the Lord, 
These incidents present to us the shadowy form of the 
old Jewish Christ, as it is changing almost imperceptibly 
into another shape. He is losing his identity, but still 
is no other than himself, though not wholly himself. The 
human outline is yet distinct, though its edges are slightly 
blurred and hazy, as if the figure were softening, melting 
into the angelic.” (p.175.) The First Epistle of Peter 
and the Apocalypse make a great advance on this. And 
the Tiibingen critics take especial pains to say that these 
diverse Christologies are by no means different aspects 
of the same historical personage. “It is not one identi- 
cal character,” but “each writer describes a personage 
of his own.” “ The Christ of Matthew would not sat- 
isfy Mark ; the Christ of Mark would be too unsubstan- 
tial for Peter.” (p.182.) “ Paul’s Christ was an ideal, not 
an historical person.” (No. CLXIX. p. 3.) The Christ 
of John, the Logos made flesh, the body no essential part 
of his person, the history every now and then vanishing 
into the apparent, Jesus all but entirely free from the 
infirmities ascribed to him in the other Gospels, indicates 
a far more advanced state of speculation. “ A hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Christ were necessary 
to transform him into the Logos.” (p. 34.) 

Such, in its briefest form, is the theory of the Gospels 
proposed by the Tubingen critics. With respect to it, 
we would say, first of all, that there is no external histor- 
ical evidence that goes to confirm it. The whole voice 
of Christian antiquity is against it. Jn the second place, 
the Christ of Matthew and of Luke was not, as here rep- 
resented, the Christ expected by the Hebrews, but a 
violent shock to all their ideas. From the opening words 
of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, with which in 
Matthew his ministry ‘begins, down to his ignominious 
death upon the cross, his whole life and teachings would 
only have been a succession of shocks and disappoint- 
ments to those who,in accordance with the prevailing 
Jewish notions, were looking to their Messiah as a tem- 
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poral prince and saviour. In the third place, we cannot 
ourselves, nor do we believe that any careful and unbi- 
assed reader of the Gospels will find in them the broadly 
marked distinctions which are here set forth. “ The Christ 
of Matthew,” it is said, “would not satisfy Mark.” Yet, 
of the six hundred and seventy-eight verses in Mark, 
about five hundred, and many of them with a remarkable 
verbal agreement, are found in Matthew. Three hundred 
and eight verses from Mark, and, beside these, one hun- 
dred and twenty from Matthew, are to be found in Luke, 
so that very few passages remain which are peculiar to 
Mark. His distinguished peculiarity, so far as we have 
observed, is the putting in of little, incidental cireum- 
stances, which a practised writer of history would omit, 
but which an honest, unlettered eyewitness is likely to 
retain. ‘There is, perhaps, less sharpness of outline in his 
narratives, but more minuteness in unimportant details, 
than in either of the other Evangelists. But it is the same 
Christ who appears b ‘Sore us in them all, and we cannot 
possibly so read the first three Gospels as to make it 
appear otherwise. The difference which we find in 
Matthew, between the Jesus who throws himself in 
agony on the ground at Gethsemane and the Jesus who 
with more than kingly majesty says to the high-priest, 
“ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heav- 
en,” or the Jesus who said to his disciples, “ All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” is far greater 
than the distance which separates these latter passages 
from the highest attributes that are assigned to him 
either by Paul or by John. In the first three Gospels we 
have mostly simple statements of facts, and reports of the 
sayings of Jesus. The language is purely transparent, 
hardly colored in any case by the peculiarity of the writ- 
er’s own mind or habits of thought. The writer himself 
does not appear. No compositions can be more entirely 
objective, or place the acts and words of another before 
us more entirely in their own light. We can imagine 
Peter in his discourses repeating word for word whole 
chapters which we find in Mark. It is the style of easy 
and circumstantial narrative which he would naturall 

use at the time, in giving an account of what he had 
heard and seen. ‘The fourth Gospel, on the contrary, is 
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colored throughout by the writer’s own mind. The 
young disciple whom Jesus loved has become an aged 
Apostle, living in the serene atmosphere of the Divine 
love and the higher regions of spiritual thought, till his 
whole soul is steeped, and all his modes of expression are 
penetrated by them. The feelings with which he now 
looked to Jesus were not those with which he had re- 
garded him when on earth, but those which had grown 
up in his mind and made a part of his daily life as he 
looked reverently up to him from bis earthly labors and 
trials, or meditated on the still, unfathomed depths of 
meaning which lay in his words and his mission to the 
earth. Jor this reason, as well as because they had been 
omitted by the previous Evangelists, he dwells much on 
what might be called the more mystical and spiritual 
portions of our Saviour’s life and teachings. The tone 
of the narrative and of the incidental remarks that ac- 
company it is marked by his own individuality. But 
often when he describes events, as the healing of the 
blind man, the raising of Lazarus, the last supper, and 
the transactions on the day of the crucifixion or the 
morning of the resurrection, there is a circumstantial 
minuteness and precision which exceed any thing that is 
to be found in the other writers. ‘They are the details of 
an eyewitness, and would give the impression, either 
that they had fixed themselves in the mind of the writer 
as extraordinary events do in the youthful mind, so that 
the slightest particular of act or expression can never be 
altered or effaced by any number of succeeding years, or 
that he had early in life committed them and the most 
remarkable and extended discourses of our Saviour to 
writing, and made use of these early notes in preparing 
his Gospel. If there ever was a composition, through 
all its varieties of statement, perfectly homogeneous, 
bearing the impress of one mind, it is the Gospel of St. 
John; and, taking into account the great length of his 
life, the cares and responsibilities which had rested upon 
him, the persecutions to which he had been exposed, the 
theological speculations which even then had begun to 
agitate the Church and were carried on around him, his 
deep religious insight and long habits of meditation on 
the serene and heavenly instructions of his now glorified 
Saviour, we can easily see how, with the same historical 
7 * 
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being and facts before him, he should give to his Gospel 
the peculiar tone and coloring by which it is distinguished 
from the rest. Still, it is the same Jesus that we see in 
the other Gospels, only there seen through the perfect 
transparency of a fine day, and here as through the soften- 
ing haze of our Indian summer. In the fourth place, the 
historical reasons given for assigning so late a date as 
A. D. 170 or 180 to the fourth Gospel are without founda- 
tion in fact. The chief reason for this late date is, that the 
doctrine of the Logos, as set forth in this Gospel, implies, 
previous to its composition, the existence of philosophi- 
cal and metaphysical speculations which could not have 
arisen at so early a period as during the lifetime of St. 
John. In Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History (First Period, 
36) we have the brief but decisive statement of that 
exact historian, that the doctrine of the Logos, borrowed 
from the Alexandrine Jewish philosophy, had entered 
into the speculations of Christians during the first centu- 
ry. In the elaborate fourth section of Neander’s Church 
History, it is shown how very early those speculations, half 
Jewish in their origin, began to effect the views of Chris- 
tians, the age of Paul being not without indications of 
their influence, while in the time of John they had be- 
come fully developed, Cerinthus, his contemporary, being 
“the intermediate link between the Judaizing and Gnos- 
tic sects.’ These conclusions of Gieseler and Neander 
are more than confirmed by the writings recently found 
at Mount Athos, which, whether the veritable works of 
Hippolytus or not, certainly belong to the early part of 
the second century, and show that different sects under 
the general name of Ophites before the end of the first 
century were pursuing precisely the sort of inquiries 
which might suggest the opening words of the fourth 
Gospel. Chevalier Bunsen, in his analysis of “ The 
Refutation of all Heresies,” the principal work in the 
newly found writings, says: — 


“« The Ophites all know the Logos They refer, however, 
not to the Logos of Philo, but tothe Logos personified in man, and 
identified with Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary. The only 
admissible alternative, therefore, seems to me to be this. When 
St. John, towards the end of the first century, wrote down his 
evidence respecting Jesus the Christ, and placed at the head of 
his exposition those simple and grand words on the Logos, he 
either referred to sects who had abused the speculations about 
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the Logos as God’s thought of himself, or he did not. If he did, 
as it seems to me impossible to doubt, he cannot have had in 
mind so much the philosophical followers of Philo, who abhorred 
the very idea of the personal union of the Logos with man, as 
the Christian heretics who perverted this idea in one way or 
another. This being the case,1 maintain that he had before 
him the very sects which we have now become acquainted 
with from their own writings, the very titles of which we did not 
know hitherto. At all events, then, what the Apostle says is not 
the Christian and popular expression of a speculative system of 
Valentinianism, but the simple statement of the fact, that the 
Logos is neither an abstract notion, nor an angel, nor an zon (if 
that word existed as a term), but that he is one with the Man 
Jesus, the Christ. That this reasoning is sound, the progress of 
our researches will easily prove. For even in the second stage 
of Gnosticism, the Gentile one, we find the very words of St. John 
evidently alluded to, long before the last quarter or third of the 
second century, when, according to the most unhappy of all 
philological conjectures, and the most untrue of all historical 
views, the system of Strauss and Baur, that Gospel made its 
appearance as the fag-end of Gnosticism.” — Vol. I. pp. 41, 42. 


This strikes at the root of one important class of rea- 
sonings by which the Tiibingen critics would prove the 
late origin of the Gospel of John. But the evidence 
against their hypothesis does not end here. In another 
part of the same work, namely, in the account given of 
Basilides, there is a union of direct testimony and of 
indirect statement, which furnishes a perfect confuta- 
tion of the argument resting on so unsubstantial a basis 
of general reasoning and historical fact. For Basilides, 
in extracts from his writings preserved in the work on 
“ All Heresies,” “not only,” as Bunsen says,” “ quotes 
(besides Luke’s second chapter) the Gospel of St. John; 
it is also evident that his whole metaphysical develop- 
ment is an attempt to connect a cosmogonic system 
with St. John’s prologue, and with the person of Christ. 
Now these extracts are undoubtedly older than Heracle- 
on’s commentary on St. John (which itself is already 
incompatible with Strauss’s and Baur’s hypothesis about 
the origin of the fourth Gospel), and belong to the time 
between 120 and 130.” f 


* Vol. I. pp. 87, 88. eh 

t We attach no great value to the quotation alleged to be made by Basili- 
des from the fourth Gospel ; for we do not think it is needed in this part 
of the discussion. ‘This branch of the argument for the late origin of the 
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The theory which we now have under considera- 
tion is sustained by the hypothesis that the Gospels 
grew out of the controversies, speculations, and prevalent 
sentiments among Christians during the first two centu- 
ries. Now we believe that precisely the opposite of all 
this is the fact; that with the exception of the Logos of 
St. John, which refers to speculations that began earlier 
than Christianity and which had a great influence on 
certain classes of Christians before the close of the first 
century, these writings are remarkably free from the the- 
ological and ecclesiastical bias of the times. They come 
down through the excited and turbulent controversies of 
those ages, as if utterly unconscious of what was going 
on around them, lending their support neither to this 





Gospel is wholly overthrown without any such explicit testimony. The 
argument rests on the fact of the non-existence of certain speculations till 
after the middle of the second century, which speculations, it is proved 
both by extracts from Hippolytus and from sources of information before 
accessible to historians, did prevail among Christian sects before the close 
of the first century. Asa matter of some curivsity, however, we would 
spend a little time in examining the quotation wits to be made by Basili- 
des. We give the passage as we find it in the Westminster Review for 
April, 1853, American ed., p. 298. 


**xal dedotxe Tas Kata mpoBorjy Tay yeyovorwv ovcias 6 Bacideidns 
» 2+. GANG eime, hyol, cal éyévero, kai TovTO €aTw 6 Aéyovow oi dvdpes 
odrot, TO AexOev Id Maoéws, ‘Tevnbntw pas, cai éyevero pas.’ Tlodev, 
Pyai, yeyove TO Pas; . +. « Téyove, pnow, €& ovx dvrwv rd omépya TOU 
Koopou, 6 Adyos 6 AexGeis yernOntw Pas, Kai rovTo, pyoiv, €orTe TO eyo- 
pevov ev Tois EvayyeNios: ‘Hy ro das 7d dAnOwor, 6 porifer mavra av- 
Opwrov épxopevov eis Tov Koopov.” — p. 232.” 

The Westminster Review denies that the singular verb here, which 
grammatically agrees with Basilides and with nothing else, is any evidence 
that Buasilides is really the subject of the verb @nai, because, it says, the 
writer (Hippolytus) sometimes uses a singular verb with plural subject ex- 
pressed, and sometimes a plural verb with singular subject expressed. As 
an example of the former, the following passage is given : — 


‘“"1S@pev ov mas kataavas Baaideidns dpov Kai ‘Ioidwpos xai mas 6 
TouTwy xopds, ovx dmAGs kataevdSerat povov MarOaiov, adda yap Kai 
Tov Swrnpos avrov. "Hy, dynotv, dre hv ovdev, x. rT. A. —p. 230.” 

This, instead of being an instance of bad grammar, is perfectly in ac- 
cordance with what we find in classical Greek, and is not, in the grammat- 
ical sense, an instance of a singular verb with a plural subject. When 
there are two or more subjects connected together, and each subject is con- 
sidered separately and by itself, or when one of the subjects is to be repre- 
sented as more prominent than the others, the predicate is confined to one 
of the subjects, and agrees with it. ‘* oi mévnres kai 6 Sjpos méov exer. 
Xen” Kahner, 242, b. Grammatically, therefore. so far as this example is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that the quotation from John is here 
attributed to Basilides. It is possible, however, that the leader of a sect 
may have been named for the sect itself, though the connection does not 
favor that supposition. 
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party nor to that, borrowing nothing from them; and in 
their simplicity, the calmness of their tone, the depth of 
their wisdom, the unruiflled spirit which runs through 
them and marks all their words, they are just what we 
should expect them to be, if they had been prepared, as 
we suppose they were, by the primitive disciples of a 
being such as they describe, or their companions. We 
have just been turning over the pages of a book, not yet 
published, and which therefore we have no right to men- 
tion by name, a book evidently prepared with the most 
scrupulous thoroughness and exactness, taken mostly 
from the original authorities, in regard to a doctrine 
which, the author says, is found to pervade all the Chris- 
tian writings that we have subsequent to the books of 
the New ‘Testament ; and yet this doctrine respecting 
“ Christ’s mission to the under-world,” which powerfully 
affected the earliest Christian literature that we have, 
and which so early found its way into the formulas of the 
Church, has, he says, left no trace of itself on any one 
of the Gospels, as it inevitably must have done, if the 
had been, as our modern critics represent them to be, 
not veritable historical documents of the first generation, 
but the speculative and ideal writings of a later period. 
The argument on this point, as stated in the work before 
us, is a striking one, and might, as the author intimates, 
with equal force be drawn, by the same method of treat- 
ment, from other speculations which at that time greatly 
interested the Christian mind, but of which no trace is 
left in the Gospels. 

This train of argument, not only in its bearing on the 
unsubstantial theories now under examination, but in its 
relation to the whole subject before us, is one entitled to 
great consideration. The Gospels, as we now have 
them, could not have been the growth of any age since 
the first century, for they are not marked by any one of 
the characteristics of any subsequent age. An attempt, 
indeed, has been made to show in the fourth Gospel 
marks of the Docetic doctrines of the second century. 
“The Logos,” it is said, (Christian Examiner for January, 
1852, pp. 24, 25,) “assumes a body as the historical Jesus. 
But this body makes no essential part of the person..... 
This is nowhere asserted, but it is many times implied. 
There are singular apparitions and hidings, which can 
be accounted for on no other supposition. The histori- 
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cal vanishes into the Docetic.” Then, as instances, are 
given John vii. 10, 15, 20, viii. 59, x. 39, and xii. 36. 
We quote each of these passages in as literal a transla- 
tion as we can give. Ch. vii. 10: “Then Jesus went up to 
the feast, not openly, but as in secret.” ‘The meaning 
plainly enough is, that he did not go with the caravan, 
but by himself, privately. Ch. vii. 15-20 is adduced to 
show that, when Jesus appeared at Jerusalem, those who 
had seen him repeatedly did not know him. ‘The very 
reverse is the obvious inference from the language used: 
“ About the middle of the feast, Jesus came up to the 
temple and taught. And the Jews wondered, saying, 
How doth this man know letters, not having learned ? ” 
If they did not know who he was, how could they say 
that he had “never learned”? Ch. viii. 59: “ They took 
up stones to cast at him. But Jesus was concealed, and 
went out of the temple.” In the midst of the excited 
tumultuous crowd he was hid (not hid himself) from 
them, and went out of the temple. ‘The passage is not so 
strong as in Luke iv. 28, 29, where, as his enemies were 
about to throw him from the brow of the hill at Naza- 
reth, “he, passing through the midst of them, went away ” ; 
or where he appeared, without being recognized, to two 
disciples going to Emmaus; but Luke is not suspected 
of any tendency to such a doctrine. Ch. x. 39 must be 
a misquotation. It is, “ And she had a sister named 
Martha, who also sat at Jesus’s feet and heard his word.” 
Ch. xii. 36: “ These things spake Jesus, and, going away, 
he was hid from them.” ‘There is nothing here like the 
coming and vanishing of an apparition. We have 
quoted every one of these passages to show on how 
slender a basis of fact these new theories are made to 
rest. That the fourth Gospel represents Jesus with an 
apparent and not a real body of flesh and blood, is not 
proved by a single passage, but it is. inconsistent with 
the whole scope of the Gospel, and flatly contradicted 
more than once. In talking with the woman of Sama- 
ria in the heat of noon, Jesus sat by the well, “ being 
wearied with his journey.” If the writer would represent 
him without a real body, how could he say that he was 
“wearied with his journey”? But a more decisive 
passage still is xx. 27, where he tells Thomas to thrust 
his hand into his side and examine for himself. How 
could this be, if he had not a real body ? 
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We have omitted to notice in the Tiibingen hypoth- 
eses an extraordinary inconsistency, which, if it be not a 
mistake, and we do not see how it can be, must be fatal 
to the whole system. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians are admitted by these writers 
as undoubtedly genuine, and therefore as belonging to 
a period not later than from 60 to 75; yet they are rep- 
resented as a great advance upon the first and third 
Gospels, and therefore subsequent to them in point of 
time. But (Christian Examiner for Sept., 1851, p. 170), 
according to these same Tubingen critics, the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews “ was exclusively used by the 
Ebionite Christians till the middle of the second century, 
after which period it fell into disrepute, as containing 
the opinion of heretics. While it flourished, we have no 
certain proof that any other Gospels existed; on their 
appearance, it slowly retired from view.” That is, the 
Gospels did not make their appearance till about the 
year 150; but the Epistles, which indicate a great ad- 
vance on their speculations and which therefore must 
have been subsequent to them, are undoubtedly gen- 
uine, and therefore could not have been later than the 
third quarter of the first century. This is one of the 
chronological absurdities by which these new theories 
are hopelessly embarrassed. 

We come now to the only remaining hypothesis that 
we propose to consider. It is this, — that with the excep- 
tion of the fourth Gospel, which was undoubtedly the 
product of a single person, and that the Apostle John, 
the Gospels were not the products of individual minds, 
but grew up, under the general oversight of different 
Christian communities, by the incorporation from time 
to time of such new facts and historical documents as 
might come to their knowledge. ‘This hypothesis does 
not directly impeach their veracity or their general accu- 
racy, but only their genuineness. ‘This, we suppose, is 
substantially the view taken by Schleiermacher, and per- 
haps by Neander and his school. Its attitude towards the 
Gospels is a reverent one. It admits the Christian mir- 
acles, and looks upon the Christian records, not as myth- 
ical, but as historical documents. We have not been 
able to turn to any one work in which the reasons for this 
hypothesis are clearly set forth. A general statement of 
the theory and of the arguments in its support may be 
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found in the first article of the Christian Examiner for 
May, 1853, to which we shall refer several times in the 
course of our remarks. 

We have stated our reasons for believing in the gen- 
uineness of the Gospels. How is the force of that rea- 
soning set aside by the supporters of this hypothesis? 
Not by historical testimony; for not a word from any 
author of the first three centuries is adduced against it. 
What evidence, then, is there, that the first three Gos- 
pels were not drawn up, each by a single writer, but 
“came into existence by a conglomeration of testimonies 
around certain narratives of individual authority, which 
formed their nuclei”?* Generally, when a book comes 
to us bearing the name of an author, especially when 
we can trace it back, as we do these writings, with the 
same name attached to it always from the earliest ages, 
we take it for granted that the title is a true one, unless 
there is something in the book itself or in external his- 
torical testimony to cast suspicion upon it. The usual 
way of preparing short narratives like these is, and 
from the time whereof the memory of man knoweth not 
to the contrary has been, for some one responsible man 
to do the work. So universal has this practice been, 
and so extremely rare are the exceptions, that, without 
some decided evidence to the contrary, we take it for 
granted, and have a right to take it for granted, in an 
particular case, that the book is really the work of him 
to whom it has always been ascribed. What, then, is 
the evidence in this case that should lead us to depart 
from the usual course? It is drawn, as far as we can 
see, from the writings themselves and from the circum- 
stances of the case. We have seldom, however, found it 
more difficult to see the precise force of any reasoning. 

“ So long,” it is said, | “as any persons were alive who 
could give authentic testimony of Christ, it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that Christians would refuse to receive 
such testimony; and receiving it, they would naturally 
incorporate it with such narratives as they already had, 
if they had any.” This is very true, but these conditions 
are met by what we suppose to have been the facts in the 
case, that the Gospels were prepared one after another, 
each by a single author, and each, after the first, con- 








* Christian Examiner for May, 1853, p. 363. t Ibid. p. 363. 
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taining some of the materials already employed, and add- 
ing what further of importance was known to the writer. 
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But the principal evidence for the accretion theory is 
said to come from the character of the books, which, 
we are told,* “is such as, when carefully examined, ° 
and indeed in some measure on a cursory perusal, to 
show that they are digested collectanea, and that the 
hands which digested them were not hands of Apos- 
tles.’” Of course, all carefully prepared books of history 
and biography, when they pass beyond what the writer 
has himself seen, are “digested collectanea,” and in 
this particular instance nobody claims that “the hands 
which digested” two of the three books were “ hands of 
Apostles.” But if it be meant to assert, that either of 
these Gospels, from a comparison of its separate parts 
among themselves, or that all three of the Gospels, by a 
comparison with one another, show that each was the 
work of more hands than one, then we must express our 
dissent, and say that we can find in them no such indica- 
tions. On the contrary, in Mr. Smith’s “ Dissertation on 
the Gospels,” where the corresponding passages of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, and the corresponding passages 
of Matthew and Luke, are placed side by side and criti- 
cally compared, we find the evidence greatly prepon- 
derating towards another theory, and opposed to that 
which we had been accustomed to hold on the subject. 
There is, as Mr. Smith has shown, internal evidence, not 
indeed of the strongest kind, but decidedly going to con- 


‘firm the intimations given by Papias, Irenzeus, and Ter- 


tullian, that the second Gospel was either written in 
substance by Peter in Hebrew, and translated by Mark, 
with slight additions of his own, or, as seems to us 
more probable, written down by Mark from the lips of 
Peter in the Hebrew of that day, and afterwards trans- 
lated by him, with slight additions and explanations, 
into Greek, and then, though these points are more ob- 
scurely made out, that Matthew, in preparing his Gos- 
pel, made use of Mark in Hebrew, and that Luke, in ad- 
dition to other original and published materials within 
his reach, had access to Mark’s Gospel in Hebrew and 
to Matthew’s in Greek. The variations in language, 





* Ibid. p. 366. 
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when obviously the same account from the same author 
is given, are such as might obviously be made in two 
independent translations of the same words, with such 
abbreviations, explanations, additions, or changes in the 
arrangement of words and incidents, as two writers, 
having other sources of information at hand, and differ- 
ent objects in view, would be likely to make under such 
circumstances. ‘The influence of Peter in the second 
Gospel is shown by local and personal references and al- 
lusions, and by a peculiar minuteness in unimportant de- 
tails, of which numerous examples are pointed out, but 
which must be examined, each in its place and in the 
original language, in order that their full force may be 
perceived. In the first Gospel, the marks of authorship are 
perhaps quite as distinct, while the hand of a more prac- 
tised writer is indicated in the third Gospel, not only by 
a more easy and graceful use of language, but by greater 
precision and skill in the arrangement of topics and of 
subordinate incidents. We have no room to present the 
argument in detail, but must content ourselves with 
referring to the work itself. 

But how can we account for such different reports of 
the Saviour’s words, and such different statements of 
facts, as we find in the different Gospels, if they had been 
written by Apostles and their companions? Here is a 
tangible point, and we only regret that we find so few 
instances specified under it, though the length of the 
article to which we refer would hardly allow any ex- 
tended reasoning. We shall, however, under the dif- 
ferent heads which follow, bring up what seem to us 
the strongest cases of inconsistency that we know of in 
the Gospels. In order that apparent discrepancies should 
have any weight in deciding the question before us, it 
must, in the first place, be certain that they are contra- 
dictions, and, secondly, such contradictions as honest 
writers in what is supposed to have been their position 
could not have made. For example, the different accounts 
of the opening words of the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matt. v. 3, “ Blessed the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,’ and Luke vi. 20, “ Blessed the 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of God,” are not con- 
tradictory, but only show such variations as we should 
expect, especially when we remember that neither of the 
Evangelists gives the Saviour’s words in the language 
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which he spoke. Again, if Matthew and Mark repre- 
sent Jesus as healing the blind when he was leaving 
Jericho, and Luke as he was approaching it, there is un- 
doubtedly a contradiction, but in a matter so unimpor- 
tant that it casts no imputation on the veracity or the 
substantial accuracy of the writers. ‘The inconsistency 
has been explained by the attempt to show that the 
word in Luke xviii. 35 rendered “was come nigh” 
means also “ was nigh,” so that the passage may read, 
“while he was yet nigh.” On the other hand, if the 
first three Evangelists assert, as they unquestionably do, 
that Jesus and his disciples ate the paschal supper the 
evening before the crucifixion, and John in his Gospel, 
as some suppose, asserts that the supper which they ate 
on that evening was not the passover, and that the time 
for eating the paschal supper did not come till the follow- 
ing evening, then here is a palpable contradiction, and 
on a subject so obvious and so important, that it could 
not well have been made by the men who are supposed 
to have written the Gospels. But does John make any 
such assertion as is here ascribed to him? In his ac- 
count of the Last Supper, it is plain that he does not. 
His Gospel is supplementary to the others. It is so 
here, and as they have described this as the paschal sup- 
per, he does not mention a single circumstance incon- 
sistent with that, but rather in a manner which implies 
it, confines himself to other exceedingly instructive and 
interesting particulars. But does he not afterwards say, 
that the feast of the passover was not eaten till the fol- 
lowing evening? For, in his account of the transac- 
tions of the next morning, he says, xviii. 28, “ ‘They 
themselves went not into the judgment hall, lest they 
should be defiled; but that they might eat the passover.” 
Again, xix. 14, “ And it was the preparation of the pass- 
over.” The whole controversy turns on the meaning of 
the word mdacxa, which is here rendered passover, but which 
sometimes means the paschal lamb (Mark xiv. 12, Luke 
xxii. 7); sometimes the paschal supper (Matt. xxvi. 19) ; 
and sometimes the whole paschal festival, or feast of un- 
leavened bread, which began with the paschal supper and 
continued seven days (Luke xxii. 1, “the feast of un- 
leavened bread, which is called the passover’’). Hence the 
feast on any one of those days might be called 16 sdcya, 
or “the passover feast”; and as the Sabbath after the 
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crucifixion, beginning Friday evening, was a high festi- 
val day, even though the paschal lamb had been eaten 
the evening before, the Jews would be unwilling to dis- 
qualify themselves for partaking of the feast, and a 
writer might say with propriety, as John does, “ it was 
the preparation of the paschal feast,” or “that they might 
eat the paschal feast.”* Dr. Robinson’s conclusion is, 
that, “ upon all grounds, both of philology and history, 
the conclusion is valid and irrefragable, that the testi- 
mony of John in respect to the passover need not be, 
and is not to be, understood as conflicting with that of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke.” 

Without attempting to cover the whole subject, ares 
would be plainly out of the question in an article like 
this, we propose, for the sake of something like order, to 
consider several of the strongest cases under each of 
several different heads. 

1. In treating of complex matters or events, state- 
ments apparently directly opposed to each other do not 
always or necessarily involve a contradiction. Eye- 
witnesses very often take a part for the whole, some- 
times one part and sometimes another. A very homely 
illustration of this recently came within our notice. A 
person being asked where he procured his tea, replied, 
“From A. B.” A day or two afterwards, he was asked 
the same question again, and replied, “ From C. D.” 
“ Here,” our critics would exclaim, “is a palpable contra- 
diction. Either the man is dishonest, or there is an in- 
terpolation by another hand.” By no means. ‘The tea 
referred to was composed of two kinds, the one being 
used in very small quantities, to give a peculiar flavor to 
the other. In the first instance, the question was so put 
as to call up the thought only of that which was the 
principal ingredient, while, in the second case, particular 
reference was made to thé flavor, and the thought only 
of that which was used to give the flavor occurred to 
the speaker. Such cases of apparent contradiction and 
inconsistency are constantly coming: up in common 
life, and, unless we have the key to them, or are very 
charitable in our judgments, we are likely to do great in- 
justice to honest, and, upon the whole, correct narrators 
of facts. In Mark v. 2, for instance, we read, “ A man 





* See Robinson’s Greek Harmony of the Compeln pp. 212-223, and a more 
extended article on the same subject in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Aug. 1845: 
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with an unclean spirit” met Jesus. Matthew viii. 28, re- 
ferring to the same event, says, “ There met him two 
possessed with devils.’ In mentioning the cure of the 
blind near Jericho, Mark speaks of only one, but Matthew 
says, “ Behold, two met him.” Probably in each case 
one of the men took the lead, and Mark, writing what 
Peter, who had been impressed by his conduct and ap- 
pearance, told him, spoke only of this one, while Mat- 
thew, whose office as a tax-gatherer must have been 
favorable to habits of numerical exactness, gives the full 
and precise number. Another instance of this exactness 
in Matthew occurs, xiv. 21, in the account of the feed- 
ing of the multitudes. The other Evangelists say, there 
were about five thousand men; Matthew alone adds, 
“ besides women and children.” Matthew v. 1 says, that 
Jesus “went up into a mountain, and when he was set, 
his disciples came unto him,” and then he delivered 
the Sermon on the Mount. Luke vi. 12 et seq. says, 
that he continued all night in the mountain praying, and 
in the morning called his disciples to him, and then 
came down with them, and, standing on a level spot 
(réov medivov), there delivered the same discourse. The 
apparent contradiction here arises from Matthew speak- 
ing of the mountain in general, and Luke designating ° 
the particular spot on the mountain where he stood. 
We give these only as examples of apparent contradic- 
tions, which will always be numerous in detailed and 
independent accounts of complicated events. 

2. 'There may be apparent contradictions growing out 
of our ignorance of the circumstances, habits, different 
modes of reckoning time, distance, &c., belonging to 
the age when the accounts were written. It will not 
unfrequently happen, that writers in a remote age and 
country, speaking of what is going on around them, will, 
from their very familiarity with their subject and all its 
adjuncts, be obscure, and apparently inconsistent in some 
of their details. We are too ignorant to understand mat- 
ters with which they were too familiar to see the necessi- 
ty of giving any explanation of them. The different as- 
pects of the paschal supper may come under this head. 
We may be ignorant of the different modes of fixing the 
time which were used by different persons or sects. 

3. From the nature of our Saviour’s instructions and 
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the obstinacy of the prejudices by which his doctrines 
were met, from the slowness of apprehension on the 
part of his disciples and the entirely different audiences 
that he addressed at different times, as well as from the 
similar exigencies that must have arisen on different oc- 
casions, we should expect that during his ministry the 
same instructions would be repeated, sometimes more 
than once, in the same words, or with modifications 
adapted to the new connection in which they were intro- 
duced, or to the varied condition and wants of the hearers. 
Different writers, or the same writer in different parts 
of his narrative, will, then, of course, assign them to 
different occasions, and report them with variations. 
For example, considerable portions of the instructions 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount may have been 
repeated on other occasions. Matthew may have record- 
ed the entire discourse as it was first given, and Luke, 
in his report, may have omitted those portions which he 
was afterwards to give in different connections. See, in 
chapters xi., xii., and xvi. of Luke, different portions of 
what Matthew has comprised in one discourse, as they 
were afterwards repeated by our Saviour, sometimes with 
and sometimes without variations. 

4. Facts, also, similar in character, but different in 
some particulars, would occur at different times, and, if 
faithfully recorded, would subject the writers to the 
charge of contradictions and mistakes. It has been 
argued, that Matthew never could have written the first 
Gospel, because he never could have described as two 
events the miraculous feeding of the multitudes, which, 
it is asserted, could have occurred only once. The 
place, the circumstances that precede and follow, it is 
said, are so much alike, that they plainly point toa single 
event, which is here multiplied into two in the traditions 
of a later age. But when we consider the multitudes 
that thronged our Saviour on both sides of the lake, and 
that the east side particularly was a desert place, at a dis- 
tance from villages where food could be procured for such 
a concourse of people, it would not have been strange, if 
more than once towards the close of the day he should 
have had compassion on the weary multitudes, and fed 
them by his miraculous power lest they should hunger 
and faint by the way.* 





* See Neander’s Life of Jesus, American translation, 1848, pp. 263, 264. 
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This probable repetition of similar events and words 
is a matter of great importance ‘in the treatment of the 
subject before us. A few points of resemblance in dif- 
ferent narratives, when we find them in different Gospels, 
are seized upon as proofs that they relate to the same 
discourse or event, all dissent from such a conclusion is 
scoffed at as the remnant of an old superstition, and thus 
the discrepancies in the accounts, which plainly point 
to two different transactions, are held up as evidence of 
a want of genuineness and of accuracy in the records. 
No small part of Strauss’s book is made up in this way, 
and something of the same disposition marks some of 
the attempts which have been» made to establish the 
very different theory that we now have under considera- 
tion. Suppose that Napoleon’s history, placed back two 
thousand years, were known to us only by three or four 
narratives, as brief as our Gospels ; that in one we should 
read, that after his great conquests he was banished to 
an island, but succeeded in getting back again to his 
kingdom and enlisting powerful armies; and then it 
should say, that he was banished to an island and there 
died in exile. Suppose that the other writers should 
omit altogether the first banishment, and speak only of 
the last and fatal confinement. Here, from the similarity 
and extraordinary character of the facts, would be evi- 
dence beyond all doubt that the first writer had made a 
mistake in making two transactions out of one and the 
same event. ‘Thisis the sort of reasoning from the in- 
ternal character of writings, which has been so lauded 
in our day, but which is as illogical in its methods as it 
is unhappy in its results. 

In judging of the Gospels, we must remember that 
they were written, or at least have come down to us, in 
a language different from that which was spoken by 
Jesus, and that, in transferring his words from one lan- 
guage to another so different in its idioms, there is room 
for much diversity of style, even where the sentiment is 
not affected. Verbal differences, which from this source 
alone must be considerable, should not be pressed rashly 
into the controversy. Nor must we allow ourselves to 
judge of these writings on any other than the grounds 
which they themselves assume. It is stated that the 
third Gospel must have been written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, because the writer refers to that event. 
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But if we admit that Jesus was gifted with the power 
of prophecy, and predicted that event, the argument 
falls to the ground at once. 

We here leave this branch of the subject, feeling, as 
our readers probably will also feel, that, in our treatment 
of it, we have been as one beating the air; but this has 
arisen from the want of definite propositions to meet. 
The only recent account of this hypothesis that has fallen 
within our notice, though admirable in spirit and bearing 
unmistakable marks of liberal thought and scholarship, 
deals so much in large assertions without proof, and so 
little in distinct statements of argument, that it is hardly 
possible to meet its objections except by general, and, to 
some extent, indefinite statements and reasonings. ‘The 
subject is one which, except in its general principles and 
bearings, can be satisfactorily treated only by a minute 
and extended examination of particular instances to be 
found in the Gospels. We believe that Biblical critics 
have been altogether more ready to recognize, than to 
deny, the existence of discrepancies in the Gospel nar- 
ratives, on narrow and insufficient grounds, and that, 
if they would bring to their minute studies more gener- 
ous and comprehensive principles of investigation, such 
as men of the noblest thought and culture are accus- 
tomed to apply in other departments of history and 
science, their labors would be rewarded by richer and 
more abundant fruits. _Minute accuracy in the details 
of study, and the power of arranging and applying those 
details according to the most liberal and comprehensive 
principles of thought which the subject admits, form the 
union of rare gifts, which alone, in theological as in all 
other great departments of human inquiry, can lead to 
the highest and best results. 

For ourselves, after the best attention that we can give 
to the subject, we see no good reason for the theory of 
gradual accretion, as applied to the Gospels. It is contra- 
ry to the way in which books are usually made; it is op- 
posed to the early and uniform testimony on this subject 
for centuries, and there is nothing that we can see, in the 
internal character and structure of the Gospels, that points 
to sucha formation. ‘The Gospel of Luke might possibly 
adinit of such an hypothesis if it had no preface and there 
were strong external evidence in its favor; butit gives no 
indication of having gone through such a formative process, 
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and hasan air of individuality about it, which, to some 
extent at least, marks it as the work of an individual 
mind. ‘The Gospel of Mark, as we have already stated, 
has its characteristics, which, in accordance with the ex- 
ternal testimony of Papias and others, show it to have 
been in some way connected with the Apostle Peter. 
But the Gospelof Matthew, hardly less than that of John, 
seems to us to bear upon itself the marks of its author- 
ship, at least so far as to prove it to be substantially the 
work of a single mind. There is an almost epic unity 
of progress in the narrative and the images and emotions 
that gather round it. This, indeed, may be attributed 
to the subject, but it is hardly consistent with the suppo- 
sition that it was made up of traditional or historical 
fragments from time to time by different hands. Any 
one who has had experience in the preparation of a me- 
moir will understand the difficulties in the way of such 
a process. Nothing can be more simple, inartificial, and 
truth-like than the style, and we have never been able to 
read the Gospel through, as a rapid and connected biog- 
raphy, without a sense of the harmony of the parts, the 
natural and onward flow of the narrative, rising in grand- 
eur, deepening in solemn and pathetic interest, the 
images becoming more impressive and imposing, as we 
approach the end through the wonderful succession of 
thoughts and events which gather so fittingly round the 
life, death, and resurrection of the wonderful being whose 
history is here disclosed. All point, not only to Christ 
as a veritable historical personage, who actually had his 
walk among men, but also to some one man who knew 
him, and who, from what he himself saw and heard, and 
from what he gathered in other ways, drew up this sketch 
of his ministry. 

We are content, then, to rest on the old foundation of 
four distinct accounts of Jesus, prepared by Apostles and 
companions of Apostles, with variations in statements 
and in style, showing their separate independence and 
individuality, and all together, in connection with un- 
questioned and enduring historical monuments, furnish- 
ing chains of evidence as strong, as various, as authentic, 
and compact, as the nature of the subject and those dis- 


* tant ages, could admit. 
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During the preparation of this article, we had heard, from 
week to week, of the failing strength and gradual passing 
away of the thorough scholar, the discriminating thinker, 
the able and accomplished writer, whose work on this sub- 
ject, prepared with such scrupulous exactness and such 
an infinite patience of labor in uninviting fields of ancient 
and modern learning, must always hold its place asa 
monument of enlightened industry and thought. As its 
author foresaw from the beginning, it can never be ex- 
tensively popular. It is so nice in its distinctions, so 
severe in its logic, so precise in its statements of fact and 
its reasonings upon them, that it can never be read 
understandingly, without the closest attention kept up 
through every part; and those who read in this way will 
always be few. It never appeals to popular feelings. It 
crosses the prejudices of the learned and unlearned, of 
believers and unbelievers, as calmly as if they had no 
existence. Hence, in widely different quarters, insinua- 
tions of narrowness and bigotry, or of infidelity and 
radicalism, have been called in to create a popular senti- 
ment against it, and to undermine its authority. In 
style, it is unimpassioned and severe, without fluency or 
fervor, and never indulging in the bursts of heated decla- 
mation, which give an ephemeral currency to so many of 
the essays and more extended treatises that are poured 
outupon us. It is the still, small voice of learning and of 
reason, issuing from amid a chaos of discordant sounds, 
with its few decisive words, in which all that is valuable 
in ancient or modern writings is separated from the su- 
perincumbent mass, its precise relation to the case in 
hand pointed out, and the whole arranged and compacted 
into one great and powerful argument. 

In preparing for this ayticle, with something of that 
sense of solemn responsibility which must press on every 
one who takes upon himself the office, never lightly to 
be assumed, of a public defender of our faith, we have 
examined Mr. Norton’s work anew, and, after going to 
other treatises, or looking as far as we could into original 
sources of historical evidence, we have returned to it with 
an increased feeling of security and respect, as contain- 
ing, in the most condensed and accessible form, all the 
learning that is needed in order to weigh understand- 
ingly the historical evidences of our religion. No one 
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topic, which has a legitimate and important bearing on 
the subject, is omitted or superficially treated; and, 
under one head or another, among its orderly pages, ma- 
terials are furnished with which to enforce every impor- 
tant argument, and to meet every serious objection, that 
can be brought up. 

It is time for scholars to learn that their contributions 
to the cause of knowledge are not to be estimated by 
the quantity of gross materials which they accumulate, 
though this kind of labor has also its value. He does 
the oreatest service as a scholar in any province of in- 
quiry, who separates all the gold from the worthless 
rubbish in which it had been imbedded, and brings it 
within our reach. Judged by this rule, no scholar has 
done more in his own chosen department than Mr. Nor- 
ton. Of his personal and domestic virtues, of his charac- 
ter as a warm and devoted friend which so endeared him 
to the few who were admitted to his confidence, of his 
personal influence and authority as a teacher, of his gifts 
of poetic thought and expression, of his large acquire- 
ments and exquisite taste in various departments of 
literature, of his earnest and (so far as is possible with 
a man of his retired habits) active interest in whatever 
belongs to the physical and moral well-being of the de- 
pressed and suffering classes, of his profound and un- 
shaken faith and the fervent devotion that sprang from 
it, of which we have a beautiful expression in the hymn 
which has so often brought tears to the eyes and comfort 
to the hearts of the sorrowing and dying, — of these 
and kindred qualities, which did so much to enlarge the 
‘* boundaries of his happiness and to extend the sphere 
of his usefulness, fitting notice has been taken in the 
pages of this journal, by one who has a right to speak 
on these subjects. We have been permitted to know of 
them hardly at all, except through his published writings 
or the reports of others. To us his form comes up, not as 
that of a personal friend or teacher, but as of one bowed 
down by the weight of laborious days and many thoughts, 
from his familiarity with the progress of opinion seeing 
the end from afar, and looking not always hopefully into 
the future as he raised his warning voice against the 
insidious speculations of the day; living apart from the 
world, having little sympathy from abroad and much to 
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oppose and discourage him, with no hope of earthly re- 
ward or success, but none the less earnestly applying 
himself to his work, bringing to it the ripened fruits of 
his rich and various culture, seeking out every new source 
of knowlege that might promise to throw light upon it, 
and so toiling on with unabated interest and fidelity, 
till his declining strength gave out, and God called him 
to rest from his labors. At the close of a work written 
twenty years before, he says: “ I have been writing, as it 
were, on the tombstones of those who were most dear to 
me, with feelings of the character, purposes, and duties 
of life, which my own death-bed will not strengthen.” 
And such, we doubt not, were his feelings, in the last 
serene autumnal days before his change came, when the 
scenes of his past life, and especially the great work of 
his life, rose before him to be reviewed in the light of 
that world on whose borders he then stood. 
J. H. M. 





Art. IV.—DR. JUDSON’S LIFE AND LABORS.* 


Dr. Jupson needs no introduction to any portion of 
the Christian world. He needs no praise at our hands. 
Yet he has not always received praise, or perhaps full 
justice, from our household of faith. ‘The reproach may 
not belong to us alone, — for when the first missionaries 
left our shores for the other side of the globe, they were 
regarded as visionaries by some of every name, — but 
we cannot recall without sorrow and shame the taunts 
thrown at them and their devoted wives, in some of the 
best circles and most popular prints of Boston. And 
this, not only in 18138, when the work was begun, but as 
late as 1822, when the first Mrs. Judson, as true and 
noble a woman as ever lived, came home for the’ resto- 
ration of her failing health. Welcomed and honored as 
she was by thousands of her own faith, and many of 
other names, there were remarks and insinuations from 
some respectable quarters, such as are seldom heard now 
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ijn any similar connection. It is a fact honorable alike to 
the friends of missions and to those once unfriendly, that 
the enterprise has been raised above suspicion, and all 
disposition to oppose or ridicule it has long since ceased. 

A new interest will be awakened, if there be not a 
new impulse given to the cause of missions, by this 
most acceptable Memoir. The life of such a man as 
Judson, drawn out by such a pen as Wayland’s, will be 
sure to find readers by thousands, among all sects and 
classes, on both sides of the ocean, in the far-off isles, and 
in every region, Christian or heathen, where*the heralds 
of the Gospel have gone. We doubt not it will soon be 
translated into other tongues, and be written and read in 
the very language to whose acquisition the youthful 
Judson devoted the first years of his laborious mission. 
We love to think of his own converts, or their children, 
reading with delight the truthful narrative of those “ small 
beginnings,” to which they owe, under God, their present 
new existence. Few men have sown the seed on earth 
with a more diligent hand or a more patient faith; few 
can look down from heaven on a wider field or a richer 
harvest. 

Dr. Wayland seems to us to have executed his task in 
the most simple, yet faithful manner. It was not so easy 
a task as he supposed when he undertook it, which he 
did at the request of the Executive Committee of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, and also of the 
widow of Dr. Judson. Many of the materials which he 
expected to use, it was found, had been destroyed, either 
purposely or accidentally; so that the biographer was 
compelled to rely more than he wished on the official 
correspondence, much of which had already appeared in 
print. This fact may lessen the interest of the work, as 
we are told it does, to those who have been constant 
readers of the Missionary Magazine, and who are also 
familiar with Mr. Knowles’s Life of the first Mrs. Judson, 
as well as previous notices of Dr. Judson himself. Yet 
we suppose this to be much the most complete and re- 
liable account yet given of an important mission, while 
the circumstances just referred to have probably induced 
the biographer to enlarge more than he otherwise would 
have done, on some difficult questions. And in these 
original portions of the work, though not always able to 
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adopt the writer’s views, we have been struck with the 
temper of impartiality and the desire of entire fidelity 
everywhere seen. 

We have no means of knowing how familiar our 
readers may be with the facts of Dr. Judson’s life; but 
we have reason to believe that they will be new to many, 
and acceptable to all, in this fresh form. In this journal, 
so far as we remember, there has been no delineation of 
the man or his labors; and we proceed to give a succinct 
account of both. 

Adoniram Judson was made for the work that he 
undertook. It is not often, in the history of man, that 
one can be so sure of a connection and entire agree- 
ment between the design of Providence and the actual 
result. The son of a clergyman of marked integrity and 
stern consistency of character, these traits appeared early 
in the child, together with a quick intellect, a passion 
for learning, and an indomitable perseverance, with quite 
enough of ambition. When but three years old, his 
mother taught him to read, during the absence of the 
father on a short journey; and so rapidly did the boy 
learn, that he repeated a whole chapter of the Bible to 
his father on his return,— an experiment which he had 
the good sense not to recommend, when he became a 
parent. In 1804, then sixteen, he entered Brown Uni- 
versity a year in advance, and graduated with the first 
honors, of which he informed his father thus briefly, in a 
state of rapturous satisfaction: “ Dear father, I have got 
it. Your affectionate son, A. J.,’—and then took a cir- 
cuitous route to the post-office, to regain his composure 
before meeting his classmates and his rival friend. His 
ambition, strong enough naturally, had been fanned and 
flattered by a fond father, who used to say to him, “ You 
are avery acute boy, Adoniram, and I expect you to 
become a great man.” <A great man he resolved to be- 
come; but of what stamp the greatness should be, was 
long a hard question with him. The love of fame and 
the love of excellence struggled for the mastery. And 
during the struggle, after leaving college and keeping 
school for a time in Plymouth, where his parents then 
resided, he became unsettled in mind, and even infidel, 
through the influence of a fascinating associate, and 
the prevalence of what was called “ French infidelity.” 
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He roamed over New England and into the State of New 
York, apparently from motives of curiosity and some 
vague ambitious or literary projects; allowing himself at 
one time to pass by the name of “ Johnson,” and attach- 
ing himself to a theatrical company in New York, from 
a mere love of adventure and a desire of seeing and 
learning every thing. 

This state of mind could not last long, in a nature like 
his. Before starting on this tour, he had frankly dis- 
closed his infidel sentiments to his parents; and the 
stern rebuke of his father, but much more the tears and 
prayers of his mother, followed him everywhere, until, 
aided by the frightful death of his unbelieving friend, 
they brought him home, subdued and troubled, though 
not yet convinced. At this time, Dr. Griffin and Profes- 
sor Stuart, happening to visit his father, saw enough of | 
his religious tendency to urge his joining the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, with which they were then both con- 
nected. He hesitated, and engaged himself as a teacher 
in Boston, but very soon relinquished the place, and in 
October, 1808, went to Andover, entering the school as 
a special student, not a member in full, because not a 
religious professor. Indeed, he still clung to some of his 
deistical opinions. His mind did not easily yield to the 
evidences of revealed religion; a fact which his biographer 
ascribes, in common with all cases of apparent “ inabil- 
ity” to be convinced, to “a deeply seated dislike of the 
humbling doctrines of the cross.” Without going into 
discussion, we submit that it is hardly safe to apply such 
a rule universally, or to draw the inference confidently in 
any case of which we have not special knowledge. Ob- 
servation does not show us, either that infidelity is a 
repugnance to particular doctrines, or that humility is 
always the fruit of those doctrines. That perversity of 
our nature, or depravity if you please, to which so much 
is imputed and with so much reason, may deceive men 
under any form of faith, and engender pride in the very 
confidence of its absence. In the case of Judson, a suf- 
ficient explanation would seem to be suggested by Dr. 
Wayland himself, in recording the happy change that 
soon followed. “In the calm retirement of Andover, 
guided in his studies by men the praise of whose learn- 
ing and piety is in all the churches, with nothing to dis- 
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tract his attention from the great concerns of eternity, 
light gradually dawned upon his mind, and he was en- 
abled to surrender his whole soul to Christ as his aton- 
ing Saviour.” ‘This occurred in November, 1808, and the 
following May he made a public profession of faith in his 
father’s church at Plymouth. 

And now came a yet greater change, affecting all his 
plans of life. Desiring with his whole soul to devote 
himself to the service of God, and the vehement enthu- 
siasm of his nature moving him to something more than 
the ordinary work of the ministry, both his convictions 
and imaginations were taken captive by reading first 
Buchanan’s “ Star in the Kast,” and afterward Symes’s 
“ Kmbassy to Ava,” which, with other similar books 
eagerly read, and much devout reflection, conference, and 
prayer, led him to a fixed and unchanging purpose to 
live for one object, — the conversion of the heathen. Other 
calls came to him; an appointment to a tutorship in 
Brown University, and a request of Dr. Griffin that he 
would become his colleague in the Park Street Church. 
This last invitation his father received for him in_1810, 
and was very desirous that his son should accept “ the 
largest church in Boston.” “And you will be so near 
home,” said his mother, in the family conference on the 
subject, before they knew of his different purpose. He 
saw the wishes, perhaps the ambition, of his parents, and 
for a moment he could not answer them ; but when his 
sister also joined in their request, confident and happy, 
summoning all his resolution, he replied: “ No, sister; [ 
shall never live in Boston, I have much farther than that 
to go.” And then, with a calm earnestness, he opened 
to them his whole mind, in a way that prevented all 
opposition, if it did not subdue regret. 

By a coincidence most instructive, in whatever wa 
explained, several young men at Williams College had 
come to the same conclusion as Judson, and had formed 
a missionary society, by whose articles of agreement 
they pledged themselves to be ready for any mission 
“when and where duty may call,” for life. The most 
prominent of these young men, as Mills, Richards, and 
Rice, names familiar since, came to Andover just at this 
period, and were soon associated with Judson, Nott, and 
Newell, conferring together, and praying together, for 
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this one absorbing object. With the advice of the lead- 
ing clergymen of that vicinity, they drew up an applica- 
tion to the General Association of Massachusetts, offering 
themselves as missionaries for life, asking to what part 
of the world they should go, and whether they could ex- 
pect support from Christians in this country, or must 
commit themselves to the direction of some European 
society. ‘Their appeal was regarded with deep interest, 
and the report and proceedings that followed led to the 
formation of the “ American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions,” for which a previous interest 
had prepared the way. And one of the first acts of this 
Board was to resolve upon sending young Judson to 
England, to propose a concert and codperation with the 
“London Missionary Society,” it being then doubtful 
whether money could be obtained here for the support 
of separate missions. 

In January, 1811, Mr. Judson sailed from Boston on 
this first embassy, and experienced his first trials. ‘The 
ship was captured by a French frigate, and as he had no 
knowledge of the French language, and could not make 
himself known, he was placed in the hold with the com- 
mon sailors, and subjected to indignities which so affect- 
ed his mind, as to require all his faith and prayers to 
save him from depression and distrust. Landing at Bay- 
onne, he was marched through the streets with the crew, 
and committed to a dark and dismal prison, where he suf- 
fered severely, but was rescued the next day by the man- 
agement of an unknown friend, whom he had contrived 
to interest in his behalf. After spending several weeks 
at Bayonne and Paris, turning this troublesome delay to 
the best account he could, becoming acquainted with some 
of the officers of Napoleon’s suite, and travelling through 
the country, as was said, in one of the Emperor’s car- 
riages, he reached London in May, 1811, and present- 
ed his credentials to the Directors of the Missionary 
Society. By them he was kindly received, but the con- 
ference seems not to have led to any thing definite, a 
union of means or measures with this country being 
thought impracticable; and Mr. Judson returned to 
America in the August following. Very soon after this, 
he and his associates were appointed missionaries under 


the direction of the American Board; assurances of sup- 
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port were given, “and the way was now open for these 
pioneers of American missions to proceed on their errand 
of mercy.” On the 3d of February, 1812, Mr. Judson 
took leave of his parents; on the 5th, he was married to 
Ann Hasseltine; on the 6th, he was ordained in Salem, 
together with Messrs. Nott, Newell, Hall, and Rice; and 
on the 19th of the same month, Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Newell embarked at Salem, in the 
brig Caravan, for Calcutta. 

We have given these early facts in the life of Judson, 
as indicating the character of his mind, and probably less 
familiar to our readers than the more noted events that 
followed. ‘These we shall not attempt to give in detail, 
but would refer to the most prominent. 

One of the most important occurred on the passage 
out. Educated in the Congregational system, ordained 
and commissioned by a Congregational Board, his rela- 
tions were materially changed before the missionary 
reached his destination. Going to a field already occu- 
pied in part by Baptist missionaries, he determined to 
examine more thoroughly than ever before the grounds 
of his own opinions as to infant baptism, or the baptism 
of believers only, involving a question particularly impor- 
tant in the conversion and instruction of heathen minds. 
The result of this examination, begun on the voyage and 
completed in Calcutta, was such as to constrain him to 
change his faith on that point, to regard himself as an 
unbaptized person, and with his wife, whom the same 
inquiry had brought to the same conclusion, to ask their 
Baptist brethren to baptize them anew, which was done 
soon after their arrival. ‘The reasons for this important 
change, Mr. Judson gives at length in a communication 
to the church in Plymouth, of which he was a member. 
As an argument, this paper, which goes into the whole 
Scriptural question, does not seem to us very strong; 
but no one can fail to see in it the sincerity of an earnest 
seeker, and the conviction of a conscientious, devout be- 
liever. The perusal of every such argument leaves us 
more and more perplexed at the confidence of our Bap- 
tist friends ; their confidence both as to the actual form 
of the baptisms of the New Testament (all whose cir- 
cumstances are perfectly consistent with the supposition 
of pouring, as the mode then used, though of course not 
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certain, and no argument either way), and their confi- 
dence, in any case, as to the indispensable requirement 
of the form of a form. But none the less do we admire 
the power of that conviction, which could turn these mis- 
sionaries from all their early associations, and determine 
them, with evidently severe struggles and at a painful 
sacrifice, to resign the fellowship, if not the friends, most 
dear to them, and also to cut themselves off from the 
promise of support, and enter upon a new and_perilous 
mission, entirely alone. The letters of both Mr. Judson 
and his wife show the greatness of the conflict, and the 
unselfishness as well as strength of the principle. Still, 
for these very reasons, we cannot suppose that they could 
have any actual fears of being abandoned by friends at 
home, or thrown upon their own resources. The effect, 
as might be expected, was to kindle a new interest in 
America, and lead to the immediate formation of a Bap- 
tist Missionary Association, which assumed from that 
time the support of their new emissaries. The zeal and 
liberality they called forth, and continued, were worthy 
of the cause to which they were pledged. 

The most prominent feature in the mission and char- 
acter of Judson was his unfaltering faith. This belonged 
to the man as an element of his nature. Whatever he 
believed, he knew; for he believed it on the word and 
promise of God, which could not fail. Strange, that all 
believers have not the same assurance, if it were only as 
simple consistency! In the man.we are contemplating, it 
seems to have been as absolute as in any we have known, 
—as absolute as in Paul, when he said, “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” Judson did 
not think that he could do all things, but he knew that all 
things promised and needful would be done, and must be 
done by the instrumentality of men. His faith was now 
to be tested, if any faith could be. Expelled forcibly from 
their first resting-place, Calcutta, by the unscrupulous, 
selfish policy of the East India Company, who professed 
to believe that the preaching of the Gospel would incite 
the Hindoos to rebellion, and commanded peremptorily to 
return to their own country, the missionaries succeeded 
in escaping to the Isle of France, thence to Madras, 
where the hostility of the “ Honorable Company” pur- 
sued them, and thence to Burmah, coming to anchor at 
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last in the harbor of Rangoon, in July, 1813, seven- 
teen months after leaving their native land. And now 
began the work of faith. A work it was with Judson, 
in every sense. First, in the labor of acquiring a new 
and difficult language, without which he could do noth- 
ing, and next, the labor, so slow and arduous as to seem 
almost hopeless, of making any impression upon the 
mass of superstition, degradation, and idolatry around him. 
See how strongly, yet how calmly, he speaks of it, after a 
trial that most men would have thought sufficient. In 
the absence of his wife, whose impaired health had already 
compelled her to sail for Madras, he thus writes : — 


‘“‘ There is not an individual in the country that I can pray with, 
and not a single soul with whom | can have the least religious 
communion. I keep myself as busy as possible all day long, 
from sunrise till late in the evening, in reading Burman, and 
conversing with the natives. I have been here a year anda 
half, and so extremely difficult is the language, — perhaps the 
most difficult to a foreigner of any on the face of the earth, 
next to the Chinese, — that I find myself very inadequate to com- 
municate Divine truth intelligibly. I have, in some instances, 
been so happy as to secure the attention, and in some degree 
to interest the feelings, of those who heard me; but I am not 
acquainted with a single instance in which any permanent im- 
pression has been produced. No Burman has, | believe, ever 
felt the grace of God; and what can a solitary, feeble individual 
or two expect to be the means of effecting in such a land as this, 
amid the triumphs of Satan, the darkness of death? ‘The Lord 
is all-powerful, wise, and good; and this consideration alone 
always affords me unfailing consolation and support.” 


After three years of incessant labor, having to acquire 
another language, the Pali, a dead tongue, but so inter- 
mingled with the Burman as to be essential, he com- 
pleted a grammar of the language, pronounced by a late 
writer in the “ Calcutta Review” to be superior to any 
work of the kind, within the writer’s knowledge, “ for 
brevity and completeness.” This labor brought on a 
weakness and pain in the eyes and head, which puta 
stop for a time to all his literary pursuits, and reduced 
him to a pitiable state. Four years passed before he 
could say, “I have this day been visited by the first in- 
quirer after religion that 1 have ever seen in Burmah.” 
T'wo years more, and he began to hold public worship. 
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And then, six years from his first landing, he had the 
joy of seeing one native believer, and administering bap- 
tism to “the first Burman convert,’ in a pond whose 
bank was graced with an enormous image of Gaudama. 
He had from the first administered and shared the Lord’s 
supper with his wife only. Now, on the 4th of July, 
1819, he could record in his journal: “ We have had the 
pleasure of sitting down, for the first time, to the Lord’s 
table, with a converted Burman; and it was my privi- 
lege — a privilege to which I have been looking forward 
with desire for many years —to administer the Lord’s 
supper in two languages.” 

During this protracted period of excessive toil and 
mere ,preparation, — his wife dangerously ill, his own 
strength more than once prostrated, and not a ray of 
Gospel light penetrating the thick darkness of idolatry 
and iniquity, — his faith never faltered. He felt as sure 
of ultimate success, as he did of the existence of God. 
And when doubts and desponding inquiries reached him 
from America, whither his fellow-laborer, Rice, had re- 
turned, to sustain, if possible, the missionary interest, 
Judson wrote to him in atone whose heroic courage 
and Christian confidence have seldom been equalled, 
all the circumstances considered. 


“If they ask again, What prospect of ultimate success is there ? 
tell them, As much as that there is an almighty and faithful God, 
who will perform his promises, and no more. If this does not 
satisfy them, beg them to let me stay and try it, and to let you 
come, and to give us our bread ; or, if they are unwilling to risk 
their bread on such a forlorn hope as has nothing but the Worp 
oF Gop to sustain it, beg of them, at least, not to prevent others 
from giving us our bread ; and if we live some twenty or thirty 
years, they may hear from us again. 

‘* The climate is good, — better than in any other part of the 
East. But it is a most filthy, wretched place. Missionaries 
must not calculate on the least comfort, but what they find in 
one another and their work. However,df a ship was lying in 
the river, ready to convey me to any part of the world I should 
choose, and that, too, with the entire approbation of all my 
Christian friends, | would prefer dying to embarking.” 


In eighteen years of various labor, hinderance, and suf- 
fering, the converts in all Burmah are set down as 373; 
of whom 260 were natives, and 113 foreigners. In 
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twenty one years, the Burman Bible, translated by that 
solitary laborer, was completed; and when, in January, 
1834, he knelt down with the last leaf in his hand, and 
prayed God to forgive all the imperfections and sins 
which had attended the work now finished and dedicat- 
ed to his glory, we do not wonder at his saying, “ Thank 
God, I can now say I have attained.” Yet he devoted 
six years more to a revision of this great work, complet- 
ing the new quarto edition in 1810; twenty-seven years 
from the time he embarked as a missionary. And those 
competent to judge of this work pronounced it as perfect 
a translation of the Scriptures as has ever been made. 
This, with all other labors and trials that marked the 
period, and the slow progress toward the great end of 
the mission, deserves to be called, in no ordinary sense, 
a work of faith. 

Another trait of the character before us, related to the 
last but separate, was the singleness of object in all this 
devotion and labor. Men of strong mind, and an enthu- 
siastic love of accomplishment, are not apt to den 
themselves all side-work or side-play. Judson did this, 
and did it severely, as well as consistently, throughout. 
We do not remember an instance of more exclusive de- 
votion to one object. Deeply interested in literary and 
scientific pursuits, he would not give them any portion 
of his time or strength. “ At one time,” says his biog- 
rapher, “he had found the literature of Burmah exceed- 
ingly fascinating, especially its poetry; and he had sun- 
dry pleasant visions of enriching the world of English 
literature from its curious stores. He fancied, indeed, 
that he might in this way extend an interest in that na- 
tion, and help their conversion. But not even this could 
blind him to the danger of leaving his direct work; and 
“though perfectly familiar with more than a hundred 
Burman tales, and able to repeat Burman poetry by the 
hour, he never committed a line to paper.” Mrs. Judson 
was requested to translate the “ Life of Gaudama” into 
English, to be published by a literary society in Cal- 
cutta. But she saw that her husband considered it 
“not objectionable,” only in case of her inability to do 
missionary work; and in entire sympathy with him, she 
declined the complimentary offer. So in regard to soci- 
ety, though noticed and caressed by the best families in 
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India, he religiously abstained from the tempting gratifi- 
cation. So in preaching, he would not give his time to 
English congregations, and even refused to instruct Brit- 
ish soldiers at Maulmain, until he saw that their relig- 
ious inquiries positively demanded it of him; and as 
soon as he could, he relinquished it for his one great 
work, —the enlightening and saving of heathen souls. 
In short, he allowed nothing to divert his attention, or 
divide his energies, even for a good end; he held no end 
or object as of value, compared with that to which he 
had dedicated his life. “ As Howard, when he visited 
Rome, left unnoticed the impressive monuments of an- 
cient grandeur, and spent his time wholly in dungeons 
and prisons, so Dr. Judson believed that he who has un- 
dertaken to deliver a nation from the thraldom of sin 
has objects in view more important than the researches 
of antiquaries or the companionship of savans. It 
were well if this exclusive devotion to substantially the 
same object governed the lives of ministers at home, as 
well as of missionaries abroad.” So writes Dr. Way- 
land. And if any think that his last remark requires 
qualification, let them ask if the tendency in the minis- 
try to all sorts of work does not require limitation. 

In all his residence in India, the scrupulous missionary 
made no excursions of pleasure or visits of curiosity. 
His first visit to Ava, the royal residence, was made for 
the sole purpose of petitioning the king for an act of 
toleration in behalf of his subjects. And this attempt 
is one of the few things in the mission of Judson, whose 
wisdom Dr. Wayland questions. He doubts whether 
we “can properly ask one man to permit another man 
to obey God.” If permission be refused, shall we then 
allow men to infer that they are under no obligation to 
obey God, or worship him? We are always glad to 
see such questions raised, in regard to the conflict be- 
tween civil and religious obligation. Let the decision 
be what it may in a particular case, there is a recogni- 
tion of a “higher law,’—a phrase which men may 
deride as much as they please; they cannot annul the 
law, nor put themselves beyond its jurisdiction. In the 
present instance, the liberty asked was not granted, and 
Dr. Judson returned to Rangoon, not to relinquish the 
object, but to prosecute it with new zeal, whatever the 
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consequences. And the seed thus sown, amid opposi- 
tion and persecution, took the deeper root. 

A new trial now began, and another characteristic 
appears, — the power of endurance. ‘The health of Mrs. 
Judson, a true and efficient co-worker every way, failed 
so decidedly, that it was found necessary to give her the 
benefit of a passage to America. Her husband had 
been with her to Calcutta, but felt constrained to remain 
at his post now, and, beside his lone labors, suffer all the 
pangs of separation and uncertainty. ‘This he endured 
patiently and devotedly for more than two years, when 
his wife returned, invigorated and hopeful, having accom- 
plished a great deal by her presence and appeals in the 
United States. The joy and gratitude of such a reunion 
and new consecration of themselves to their arduous 
task, now more than ever beset with difficulty and dan- 
ger, we attempt not to imagine. During the interval, 
Dr. Judson had been called again to Ava, as interpreter 
for Dr. Rice, who was summoned to court as a physi- 
cian; and the little church thus left was scattered by 
extortions and persecutions of the government. <A few 
rallied when their faithful teacher returned, and after 
toiling on for nearly a year more, he was gladdened by 
Mrs. Judson’s arrival, with Mr. and Mrs. Wade as fresh 
helpers. But soon it was thought best to remove to 
Ava, and attempt to form a missionary station at the 
seat of power, under auspices at present very encourag- 
ing. They obtained a lot for building, and began public 
worship and a school. But soon the war broke out be- 
tween the Burman government and the English in Ben- 
gal, all foreigners became suspected, and Americans 
were confounded with the English; and as the forces of 
the latter, having taken possession of Rangoon, ad- 
vanced toward Ava, the missionaries were regarded as 
spies, seized, and imprisoned, with heavy chains. ‘Then 
follows that chapter of Dr. Judson’s cruel suffering for a 

ear and a half, first in the loathsome dungeon of Ava, 
called “the death-prison,” then in another at Amara- 
poora, and lastly in the wretched hole whose very name 
is offensive, — Oung-pen-la. Meantime, Mrs. Judson 
was a prisoner in her own house, closely guarded, ex- 
posed to many indignities, deprived of her furniture and 
most of her property, obliged to destroy letters and jour- 
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nals, lest something in them should be wrested to the 
injury of her husband; and, after incredible exertions, 
bribes, entreaties, and unyielding importunities, with her 
unfeeling guard, with members of the royal family, offi- 
cers of state, and heartless jailers, only succeeding so far 
as to hold some intercourse with her husband in his gall- 
ing fetters, carry him the scanty food which the govern- 
ment never furnished to their prisoners, and ward off the 
exeCution to which he and his fellow-prisoners, some of 
them of the vilest sort, were more than once doomed. 
Never have we read a more affecting history of suffering, 
fortitude, and Christian heroism, than in the simple nar- 
rative of this noble woman, recounting most of the inci- 
dents of that dark captivity. Days and nights, for many 
weary months, did she toil on, walking miles in all 
weather and all hours, with a babe in her arms born after 
the father’s imprisonment, sick herself near unto death 
part of the time,—constantly interceding, constantly re- 
pulsed or deceived, returning to intercede again, — erect- 
ing for herself and child a bamboo shed in the prison- 
yard, — strong in faith and full of resource, never flag- 
ging or despairing. Buta part of the story she should 
be allowed to tell herself; though we have room but for 
one extract from her letter to a brother, relating to the last 
period of imprisonment, when her husband was just re- 
covering from a fever, her elder girl taken down with the 
small-pox, she and her infant threatened with the same 
dire disease, the jailer’s children and others daily brought 
to her for inoculation, and she alone expected to procure 
medicine and food. 


‘* The prisoners were at first chained, two and two; but as 
soon as the jailers could obtain chains sufficient, they were sep- 
arated, and each prisoner had but one pair. The prison was 
repaired, a new fence made, and a large, airy shed erected in 
front of the prison, where the prisoners were allowed to remain 
during the day, though locked up in the little close prison at 
night. All the children recovered from the small-pox; but my 
watchings and fatigue, together with my miserable food and 
more miserable lodgings, brought on one of the diseases of the 
country, which is almost always fatal to foreigners. My con- 
stitution seemed destroyed, and in a few days I became so weak 
as to be hardly able to walk to Mr. Judson’s prison. In this 
debilitated state I set off in a cart for Ava, to procure medicines 
VOL LVI.— 4TH 8. VOL. XXI. NO. I. 10 
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and some suitable food, leaving the cook to supply my place. I 
reached the house in safety, and for two or three days the dis- 
order seemed at a stand ; after which it attacked me so violently, 
that I had no hopes of recovery left; and my only anxiety now 
was, to return to Oung-pen-la, to die near the prison. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that I obtained the medicine-chest 
from the governor, and then had no one to administer medicine. 
I, however, got at the faudanum, and by taking two drops at a 
time for several hours, it so far checked the disorder, as lp en- 
able me to get on board a boat, though so weak that I could not 
stand, and again set off for Oung-pen-la. The last four miles was 
in that painful conveyance, the cart, and in the midst of the rainy 
season, when the mud almost buries the oxen. You may form 
some idea of a Burmese cart, when I tell you their wheels are 
not constructed like ours, but are simply round thick planks 
with a hole in the middle, through which a pole, that supports 
the body, is thrust. 

**] just reached Oung-pen-la, when my strength seemed en- 
tirely exhausted. The good native cook came out to help me 
into the house ; but so altered and emaciated was my appear- 
ance, that the poor fellow burst into tears at the first sight. I 
crawled on to the mat in the little room, to which I was confined 
for more than two months, and never perfectly recovered until 
I came to the English camp. At this period, when I was unable 
to take care of myself, or look after Mr. Judson, we must both 
have died, had it not been for the faithful and affectionate care 
of our Bengalee cook. 

‘‘ Our dear little Maria was the greatest sufferer at this time, 
my illness depriving her of her usual nourishment, and neither 
a nurse nor a drop of milk could be procured in the village. By 
making presents to the jailers, 1 obtained leave for Mr. Judson 
to come out of prison, and take the emaciated creature around 
the village, to beg a little nourishment from those mothers who 
had young children. Her cries in the night were heart-rending, 
when it was impossible to supply her wants. I now began to 
think the very afflictions of Job had come upon me. When in 
health, I could bear the various trials and vicissitudes through 
which I was called to pass. But to be confined with sickness, 
and unable to assist those who were so dear to me when in dis- 
tress, was almost too much for me to bear; and had it not been 
for the consolations of religion, and an assured conviction that 
every additional trial was ordered by infinite love and mercy, I 
must have sunk under my accumulated sufferings. Sometimes 
our jailers seemed a little softened at our distress, and, for sev- 
eral days together, allowed Mr. Judson to come to the house, 
which was to me an unspeakable consolation, ‘Then, again, 
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they would be as iron-hearted in their demands, as though we 
were free from sufferings, and in affluent circumstances. The 
annoyances, the extortions, and oppressions, to which we were 
subjected during our six months’ residence in Oung-pen-la, are 
beyond enumeration or description.”? — Vol. I. pp. 360 — 362. 


At a later period, Dr. Judson asked, and with difficulty 
obtained permission, to be removed from his wretched 
prison toa more comfortable apartment, in a deserted cage! 
This cage, which was large and strong for its purpose, 
had just been occupied by a noble lion, whom the Bur- 
mese officers had doomed to starvation, from associating 
the animal with the British arms, and who wreaked a 
miserable, perhaps superstitious revengey by putting the 
royal beast to a death of slow torture, and letting their 
prisoners witness the fearful struggles, and hear day and 
night the mighty roaring, of the famishing beast. When 
the conflict was over, and the skeleton had been removed, 
another singular scene occurred, as follows. 


“The next time Mrs. Judson came to the prison door, and 
her husband crawled to meet her, — crawled with the upper 
part of his body, having his feet still attached to the moveless 
bamboo, —he had a new plan to broach. He told her of the 
empty lion’s cage, what a comfortable retreat it might be made 
for him while the fever lasted, and begged her intercession with 
the governor; for he had entreated the comic jailer in vain, — 
the ‘ Cat” refused to listen for a moment to such an insult to 
royalty. Mrs. Judson’s application was successful ; and with 
feelings of deep gratitude to God for such a mercy, the sick man 
was removed from his loathsome quarters to the better accom- 
modations of the lion’s cage.” — Vol. I. p. 388. 


The final release of the prisoners was less owing to 
mercy than to necessity, the Burmans requiring the aid 
@of Judson and Rice in effecting terms of capitulation 
with the English. While these were arranging, Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson were still held as prisoners, capri- 
ciously treated, and at last separated for six weeks, dur- 
ing which he knew nothing of her condition, not being 
allowed to stop a moment to inquire, as he was hurried 
past his own house at midnight. From half-hints, he 
inferred that his wife was very ill, if alive; and the next 
morning he hobbled as well as he could, with ankles 
maimed by chains and a frame fearfully reduced, to his 
former home. The door was open, and the first object 
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he saw within was a wan babe, begrimed with dirt, 
on the knees of a Burman woman. “ He gave but one 
hasty look, and hurried to the next room. Across the 
foot of the bed, as though she had fallen there, lay a hu- 
man object, that, at the first glance, was scarcely more 
recognizable than his child. ‘The face was of a ghastly 
paleness, the features sharp, and the whole form shrunken 
almost to the last degree of emaciation. Here lay the 
devoted wife, who had followed him so unweariedly from 
prison to prison, ever alleviating his distresses, without 
even common hireling attendance. The wearied sleeper 
was awakened, by a breath, that came too near her 
cheek, — with perhaps a falling tear.” 

Thus ended this singular experience of hardship and 
endurance. We stop not to ask how far it was neces- 
sary or prudent. In one sense it was all voluntary, and 
different minds will differently weigh the wisdom and 
duty of such exposure for so uncertain an end. Those 
who decide against it must subject to the same test the 
perils and sufferings of the first disciples, if not of Christ 
himself, — equally voluntary, and for the same end. 
This is certain, —a strong faith was there, a high sense 
of duty, sublime courage, and a large appreciation of the 
need and the greatness of Christian salvation. 

Mr. Judson returned to Rangoon, and not long after 
removed to Amherst, the name given to a new station, 
where he left his wife most reluctantly, to go again to 
Ava, with the English ambassador, in the hope of 
making a favorable treaty for the mission. 'That hope 
was disappointed, and he went back only to find a des- 
olate home. The exhausted frame of Mrs. Judson had 
at last sunk into the grave; her only surviving infant 
soon followed, — the third child they had buried, — and 
the stricken man pursued his work alone. For eight 
years he toiled without that helper and comforter whom 
his nature craved. And in this interval it was that an- 
other tendency was developed, which to some of his 
friends has been a cause of surprise and sorrow. He be- 
came almost an anchorite; and seemed resolved to mor- 
tify the flesh, with every earthly affection, to the utmost 
extent that nature would bear. Desiring to bring him- 
self as nearly as possible to the Divine pattern, he gave 
all his patrimonial estate to the mission, no one being 
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now dependent upon him,—he constrained himself to 
minister to the sick in the most filthy and revolting dis- 
orders, in opposition to a strong natural shrinking, — he 
destroyed all his letters that could in any way keep alive 
an earthly ambition, — he built a bamboo house on the 
edge of the jungle, which he called the “hermitage,” 
living there upon rice, and deveting his whole time to 
prayer and the translation of the Scriptures, seeing only 
the few who came to him for religious instruction, — he 
inured himself to frequent fastings, then and through 
life, — and beside all else, in order to overcome a nervous 
dread, not of death itself so much as of decay and cor- 
ruption, “he hada grave dug, and would’sit by the verge 
of it, and look into it, imagining how each feature and 
limb would appear, days, months, and years after he had 
lain there.’ All this has the appearance of a disturbed 
brain, rather than of mere austerity. But we should 
never think of making it the occasion of troubled or se- 
vere judgment of the man, as his biographer intimates 
it has been with some of his friends. We imagine their 
trouble is chiefly owing to Dr. Judson’s love of the writ- 
ings of Madame Guion and the Quietists, which at this 
time he recommended in letters to friends. Dr. Wayland 
is at some pains to show that the whole, viewed ration- 
ally, is perfectly consistent with the character of the man, 
his self-renunciation, his extreme humility, and intense 
longing, at this tinge especially, for the highest possible 
degree of spirituality and perfectness. ‘This may be; 
and certainly there is no sign of a desire for fame, either 
as a model or a martyr, and no enjoining of like auster- 
ities upon others. But a sufficient explanation, and to 
our minds a better one, is the “ condition of his nervous 
system, shattered almost to insanity by sickness, captiv- 
ity, torture, and the severest of all bereavements.” To 
which we should only incline to add, a violation of the 
laws of the human frame, in overtasking mind and body 
when they called for rest, and an over-striving for a 
spiritual state, which God forbids rather than requires, 
when it involves the risk of impairing all power and rea- 
son itself. One of the “rules of life” which he pre- 
scribed for himself, and often solemnly renewed, was 
this: “ Deny self at every turn, so far as consistent with 
life, health, and usefulness.” And another: “ Believe in 
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the doctrine of perfect sanctification attainable in this 
life”’ These constitute an exceedingly high standard ; 
but few are likely to be injured by aiming too high, 
while it is very easy to set a low mark, or say the high- 
est is beyond our reach. 

Amid all his trials, Dr. Judson betrayed at times a 
temper of jocoseness, quite in contrast with his usual 
gravity, and indulged apparently for his own relief. Thus, 
when his wife left him for America, in great weakness 
and darkness, he wrote to Mr. Hough at Calcutta, thus : — 


‘“‘ My dear brother Hough: I send you herewith Mrs. Judson, 
and all that remains of the blue pills and senna, and beg you 
will see the articles all well packed and shipped for America by 
the earliest safe opportunity. Whatever expenses may be in- 
curred, be so good as to defray from your own funds, and trans- 
mit your bill to me. 

“Tt is said that m&n is prone to jest in the depth of misery, and 
the bon-mots of the scaffold have been collected ; you may add 
the above specimen to the list, if you like. I feel as if I was on 
the scaffold, and signing, as it were, my own death-warrant. 
However, two years will pass away at last. Time and tide wait 
for no man, heedless alike of our joys and sorrows. When I 
last wrote, I was in the latter part of Acts; since that time, I 
have done nothing atall. For ten days or a fortnight we were 
laid by with fever, unable to help one another, and no living soul 
to depend on but Emily ; and since we became convalescent, I 
have been occupied in making up my mind to have my right 
arm amputated, and my right eye extract®@d, which the doctors 
say are necessary in order to prevent a decay and mortification 
of the whole body conjugal. 


We cannot pass over the remarkable disinterestedness 
of Dr. Judson’s character. It appeared not alone in the 
nature of the employment which he chose for his life- 
work, but on every occasion. He early made known his 
views of the duty of missionaries in regard to property, 
at a time when his co-workers were contending sharply 
for their own rights. He gave it as his opinion, and pro- 
posed it to the home board as a rule, — one that was ac- 
cepted, and remains to this day, — that missionaries owe 
all their time to those who send them, and the cause for 
which they labor. In accordance with this, he made 
over to the board 5,200 rupees, the sum allowed him for 
his services at the treaty of Jandabo; and also 2,000 
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-rupees, the avails of presents made to him at Ava; and 
for this he disclaimed all credit, speaking of it, not as a 
gift, but a debt. Again, at Maulmain, in 1828, when the 
funds were low, he, with his brother Wade, wrote home 
to the secretary of the board, proposing to relinquish 
annually one twentieth of the moderate salary allowed 
them; and engaging, if a hundred ministers at home 
would give a twentieth of their income to missions, that 
they, at Maulmain, would resign another twentieth, that 
is, one tenth of the whole! And yet again, the next year, 
he gave up a quarter of his usual allowance, expressly 
stating that it should not interfere with the previous 
offer, but be additional. These voluntary acts, with the 
many other proofs of his self-sacrificing spirit, exhibit a 
principle and example that speak to all of us. 

We cannot dwell longer on the character of this re- 
markable man. The subsequent events of his life are 
probably known: his second marriage, in 1834, with the 
widow of the missionary Boardman, a devoted wife and 
able helper for eleven years,— his sailing with her for 
America, when her health required it, and seeing her 
droop on the passage, and die at St. Helena, — his wish 
to return to his work, though obliged to pursue the pas- 
sage alone to the United States, — the cordial and flatter- 
ing welcome given him here, after more than thirty years 
of toil and suffering abroad, and now the only survivor, 
save one, of those who first sailed for the India mission, — 
his evident awkwardness here, not feeling at “ home” in 
his native land while his heart remained in the adopted 
country, — his reémbarking for Burmah, after spending 
but nine months in America, taking with him another 
wife, who has lived to tell of the end, as a contributor to 
this Memoir, —their arrival at Maulmain in November, 
1846, and his renewed labors there and at Rangoon, in 
preaching, and prosecuting his Dictionary of the lan- 
guage, a fit companion for the Burman Bible, — his 
working on for three years more, with unsparing assi- 
duity but failing strength, until, in the spring of 1850, 
he rested from all his labors. His last days and last 
thoughts, we need not say, were those of the Christian, 
— partaking both of the joy and sorrow, the light and 
shade, of his whole life. Driven from home upon a 
voyage urged upon him as the only hope in extreme de- 
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bility, separated from his wife who could not accompany - 


him, sailing for the Isle of France, but only three days 
out of sight of the mountains of his beloved Burmah, — 
he calmly died, and was committed to the ocean-grave ; 
a burial-place of which he had often spoken as desirable, 
bringing to his fancy a sense of freedom and expansion, 
compared with the narrow and mouldering tomb. He 
died at the age of sixty-two, having left home at twenty- 
four, and spent thirty-eight years in a heathen land. 

That land presents now a different aspect from the 
one he first saw. Forty years have passed, immense 
sums have been expended, and many lives laid down. 
Notin vain. Asia is now reported as having in all 112 
Baptist stations, occupied by 95 missionaries and 145 
native helpers, beside 72 schools, containing 1,785 pupils. 
These statistics do not determine the actual amount of 
pure Christianity there, nor would they here. Neither 
can any one infer from them the truth of all the doctrines 
preached, as that would prove too much for other doc- 
trines, and Roman propagandists. Dr. Judson does not 
seem to us to have been a dogmatist. Clear and strong 
in the theology of his sect, we yet recall nothing in his 
letters or conversation from which we should greatly dis- 
sent, except the language that he once puts into the 
mouths of the heathen: “ Come and save us, for we are 
sinking into hell.” Such language no man can apply 
literally to the heathen, as such, without charging upon 
their Creator awful injustice ; and if it refers only to the 
vices and iniquities of heathenism, it is equally applica- 
ble to the wicked in Christian lands, — perhaps more so. 
With our whole hearts, we honor the motives and per- 
sonal sacrifices, we rejoice in the virtues and successes, 
of all true missionaries. But we do earnestly pray and 
sigh fora brighter day at home. Could we see Christen- 
dom itself converted to Christ, ——did we behold all the 
members of our churches living and laboring to bring 
all the inhabitants of our land out of social and spiritual 
bondage into the liberty and life of the Son of God, — 
we should feel that here was an Argument and a Power 
surpassing every other. “ These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” 


E. B. H. 
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Arr. V.— THE PIETY AND THE POETRY OF THE SUFIS.* 


A critica history of Sanscrit and Persian poetry, il- 
lustrated by specimens, is a great desideratum in English 
literature. A reproduction, or an adequate description, 
in our tongue, of the best Oriental poems, would intro- 
duce to us many striking novelties, alike in the modes of 
rhythmical construction they exhibit, in the characteristics 
of the thought they embody, and in the kinds and de- 

ees of the emotion they portray. For instance, there is 
a metre called the Ghazel, in which a large portion of 
the lyrics of the East are written. Its law is that the 
first two lines rhyme, and for this rhyme a new one must 
be found in thé second line of each succeeding couplet, 
the alternate line being free. These poems sometimes 
contain forty or fifty couplets. The following is a brief 
example of this style of versification : — 


‘** What is the good man and the wise ? 
Ofttimes a pearl which none doth prize ; 
Or jewel rare, which men account 
A common pebble and despise. 

Set forth upon the world’s bazaar, 

It mildly gleams, but no one buys, 
Till it in anger Heaven withdraws 
From the world’s undiscerning eyes : 
And in its shell the pearl again, 

And in its mine the jewel, lies.” 


In like manner, as an illustration in proof of the other 
clauses of our assertion, namely, that Eastern poetry is 
full of thoughts and emotions very different from those 
familiar to our Western mind and heart, we will give a 
few examples from many: — 


** Mirrors God maketh all atoms in space, 
And fronteth each one with his perfect face.” 


‘* Pure spirit is the wine of God’s will, 
All matter is the scum of his cup ; 





*1. Aklak-y-Lalaly ; or Persian Hand-Book of Morals, Translated into 
English by Lirut. W. F. Toompson. 8vo. pp. 580. 

2. Persica Theosophia. Von. Dr. Tuortce. 18mo. pp. 280. 

3. The Dabistan; or School of Manners. ‘Translated from the Persian, by 
Davip Sea and Antnonxy Troyer. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 5380, 462, 387. 
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So the former life’s goblet shall fill, 
When the latter is all drunken up.” 


‘*¢ God and the soul are two birds free, 
And dwell together in one tree : 
This eateth various-flavored fruits 
Of sense’s thoughts and world’s pursuits ; 
That tasteth not, nor great nor small, 
But silently beholdeth all.” 


** One lonely pilgrim, ere the world began, 
Traversed eternity to visit man, 
And on the precincts of the holy shrine 
Prepared an ample cup of love divine : 
The foaming draught, o’erflowing all the spheres, 
Dispersed them whirling for unnumbered years, 
While the rapt seraph from its ardent brim 
Rushed reeling back, and owned ’t was not for him.” 


It is not only true, that in the Oriental literature there 
is a vast deal of thought and feeling almost wholly for- 
eign to us; but it is equally true also, that innumerable 
images, fancies, modes of imagination, reflection, and 
sentiment have gradually found their way from their In- 
dian and Persian cradles into modern European minds 
and books. Verily, 


** Many a light the Orient throws, 
O’er the midland waters brought ; 
He alone who Hafiz knows 
Knows what Calderon has thought.” 


It has been observed a thousand times, that the tide of 
life has been setting westward now for many centuries 
past, — from the East to the West the empire of man 
has been taking its destined way. But the idea is happily 
expressed by a noble British bard in the succeeding lines, 
and the advice he appends is wise, and might be prof- 
itably heeded: — : 


* Eastward roll the orbs of heaven, 
Westward tend the thoughts of men: 
Let the poet, nature-driven, 

Wander eastward now and then.” 


In fact, through the labors of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety and its branches, a strong interest has been awa- 
kened in many accomplished English scholars in the whole 
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subject of the literature of the East. The fruits of this, 
in the field of poetry alone, already appear in quite an 
array of volumes. Sir William Jones led the way with 
metrical versions of numerous hymns to the Hindoo 
deities. Wilkins followed with the Bhogvat Gita, a long 
episode from the stupendous Indian Epic, the Mahobha- 
rata, some other portions of which have been given to 
us in spirited verse by Milman. Then we have a vol- 
ume of Persian poems by Miss Costello; also the Gulis- 
tan, or Rose Garden, of Saadi, by Ross; and the Shah- 
Nameh of Firdousi, the great Persian heroic poem, by 
Atkinson. Dr. Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanscrit at - 
Oxford, has published specimens of the Hindoo Theatre 
in three volumes, and two volumes of other poems from 
the Sanscrit. There are likewise some gems of transla- 
tion scattered through the volumes of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, and of the Asiatic Researches. A beautiful version 
of the Prem Sagar, or the Ocean of Love, a History of 
Krishna, by E. B. Eastwick, has just come from the press. 
Monckton Milnes has embodied some exquisite speci- 
mens of Oriental poetry in his volume entitled “ Palm 
Leaves.” And Trench has given the public a volume of 
poems derived from Eastern sources, many of which pos- 
sess remarkable imaginative beauty, ethical truth, and re- 
ligious power. But the Germans have cultivated this field 
much more extensively than the English. Herder, Schle- 
gel, Von Hammer, Riickert, Platen, Tholiick, and many 
others, have enriched their mother tongue with copious 
contributions of the most choice and characteristic breath- 
ings of the Eastern Muses. Their translations have 
made the names of Calidasa, T'yasa, Ferdousi, Hafiz, 
and their compeers, wellnigh as familiar on the banks 
of the Rhine and at Vienna, as they ever were along the 
Ganges and at Shiraz. Especially has, Goethe done 
much to acquaint the modern Western world, in some 
respects, with the peculiar traits of the poetry of the an- 
cient East, by his “ West-oestlicher Divan.” ‘This ds a 
collection, not of translations, but of original poems, 
written by Goethe after he was past sixty years of age. 
Monckton Milnes, certainly a competent judge, says of 
this work, “ any one who has made it the companion of 
his Eastern tour will acknowledge the wonderful success 
of the experiment, and feel more strongly than ever the 
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genius of that consummate artist, to whom all faiths 
and feelings, all times and events, seem to have minis- 
tered, as certain of being well understood and rightly 
used as if their master had been Nature itself.” He will 
feel how truly Rickert has sung : — 


** Would you feast 
On purest East, 
You must ask it of the selfsame man, 
Who the best 
Has served the West 
With such vintage as none other can: 
Now with Western rapture sated 
Eastern draughts he quaffs elated, 
On his fresh luxurious Ottoman. 
Evening splendor 
Loves to render 
Goethe homage as the Western star ; 
Lights of morning 
Joy, adorning 
Him who triumphs in the Eastern car: 
When they both combine their duty 
A'l the sky is flush with beauty, 
One Divan of crimson burning far.” | 


We have been led farther than we expected in this 
sketch. It will suffice to show that ample materials are 
at hand for the compilation, from the German and the 
English, of such an array of the poems of the East as 
would furnish, with the aid of a few connecting and ex- 
planatory notes, within the compass of a volume, a 
bird’s-eye view of that branch of Sanscrit and Persian 
literature. Such a work would be at once extremely 
entertaining and instructive, and it would be unique in 
our language, We are therefore glad to know that the 
task has been undertaken, and is in process of accom- 
plishment. With these preliminary remarks, we propose 
in the present article to confine ourselves to a small 
province within the wide domain of Oriental poetry, atid 
to give our readers a brief account of the piety of the 
Safis, with exemplifying illustrations from that fascinat- 
ing poetry in which it flowered with spontaneous abun- 
dance. 

The Sifis are a sect of comparatively modern origin, 
which sprouted from the trunk of Mohammedanism 
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where the mysticism of India was grafted in it, and was 
nourished in the passionate sluggishness of Eastern rev- 
erie by the soothing dreams and fanatic fires of that 
wondrous race and clime. They flourished chiefly in ~ 
Persia, but rightly claimed as virtual members of their 
sect the most distinguished religionists, philosophers, 
and poets of the whole Orient for thousands of years, 
because all these agreed with them in the fundamental 
principles of their system of thought, rules of life, and 
aims of aspiration. <A detailed and very good account 
of the Safis may be found in Sir John Malcom’s History 
of Persia, not to mention Tholiick’s Sufismus, and a score 
of less accessible sources of information. Their name 
some authors suppose to be derived from the Persian 
word signifying wool, and to refer to their peculiar dress, 
which consisted exclusively of light woollen garments; 
others think it derived from the Greek word for a wise 
man, and referring to their claim of possessing the pro- 
foundest, nay, the only true wisdom in the world. They 
are a sect of mystic devotees, whose absorption in spirit- 
ual contemplations and hallowed raptures is unparalleled, 
whose piety penetrates to a depth where the mind stag- 
gers among the bottomless roots of being in mazes of 
wonder and delight, and reaches to a height where the 
soul loses itself among the roofless immensities of glory 
in a dazzling and boundless ecstasy. Their sole aim is 
a union with God so intimate that it becomes identity, 
wherein thought is an involuntary, intuitive grasp and 
fruition of universal truth, and feeling is a “dissolving 
and infinite delirium filled with the perfect calmness of 
unfathomable bliss. For the culture and training of the 
soul unto the winning of this incomparable and last 
attainment, they have devised and perfected a system of 
means whose simplicity and complication, adaptedness 
and completeness,— regular stages of initiation and 
gradations of experience, spiritual frictions and magnet- 
isms, stimulants for some faculties, soporifics for others, 
diversified disciplines and educations for all,—are aston- 
ishingly fitted to guide the disciple gradually on to the 
marvellous result they desire. And it could scarcely 
fail of effect if faithfully tried even in the colder airs and 
on the more phlegmatic natures of the West. The pas- 
sage through the classified degrees of attainment in the 
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mystic life, they call “the travelling by steps up to 
heaven.” Our limits now will not permit us to exhibit 
these, the instruments and methods of the Sdfi culture. 
‘ We must hurry on to set forth the five points which 

contain the most remarkable features and elements of 
their general religious system, a system beginning and 
ending in piety, from centre all around to periphery com- 
pact of those peculiar conceptions, desires, and experi- 
ences which prompt the labors and constitute the tri- | 
umph of the distinctive Oriental piety. 

The first mark of the Safi system of doctrine on which 
we shall dwell is its mysticism. Mysticism of an amaz- 
ing quality and comprehensiveness is its root and life. 
It blends a pantheistic metaphysics of rare subtlety and 
reach with a delicate, luxuriant, gorgeous poetry, and 
plunges the productions of both in gulfs of inscrutable 
mystery, or suspends them in the darkness of insufferable 
light. ‘The flood of the infinite rushes over, breaks down, 
swallows up the fences and walls of the finite, and in 
the shoreless gleam. of its wild waves every distinction 
vanishes, nothing seems every thing, and all things seem 
nothing. “The world,” they say, “is a bud from the 
bower of God’s beauty, the sun a spark from the light of 
his wisdom, and the sky a bubble on the ocean of his 
power.” They hold that “ God is at once the performer 
of the rite of devotion, the rite itself, the implements by 
which it is performed, and the fruit which it bestows.” 
Ribhu and Nidagha are conversing, when the king rides 
by on an elephant. The following dramatic dialogue 
ensues. “Inform me, Nidagha, which of these is the 
elephant, and which the king.” “ Why, Ribhu, you 
will observe that the elephant is underneath, the king is 
above him.” “ Yes, but what is meant, Nidagha, by 
underneath and by above?” Nidagha knocks Ribhu 
down, jumps upon him, and says, “ I am above, you are 
underneath.” “ Very well,” cries Ribhu, “now tell me 
which is you and which is I!” This mysticism ina 
thousand shapes and colors pervades the Safi poetry. 


** Needst thou to move 
Thy skirts above 
Thy knees, 
In passing through 
That flood of glue, 
This world ? 








The Sift Idea of God. 


Why, I did even 

Pass through the seven 
Great seas, 

And not a drop 

My foot’s bare top 
Impearled.” 


The next prominent feature in the Sufi faith is its rep- 
resentation of God. This is founded on a most unquali- 
fied and absolute pantheism. They often declare, 


‘The frames of being to no other bow ; 
Not only all are Thine, but all are Thou.” 


In an especial manner, in a preéminent form and degree 


they recognize God in man, the motions of his dealing 
in all the experience of the soul. 


‘** God’s doors are men; the Pariah hind 
Admits thee to the perfect Mind.” 


One of them says: 


‘**] know my God by my God’s help; O then 
I could not have known God, had God not. been.” 


They call him the Lost One, and seek to find him 
again and be reunited. 


‘¢ Thou that wouldst find the Lost One, lose thyself ! 
For nought but self thyself from him divides. 
Ask ye, how I o’erpassed the dreary gulf ? 
One step beyond myself, — nothing besides.” 


They call him the Loved One, and aspire to live in his 
cloudless presence. 


“The dazzling glory of the Loved One shines unseen, 
And self’s the curtain o’er the road: away, O screen!” 


They assert that he dwells with all his infinitude in 
every loving heart, and attempt to illustrate how myri- 


ads may each wholly possess him, without interference, 
by such ingenious comparisons as this : — 


‘¢ On those who love the loving God 
He does himself complete bestow, 
With no division and no waste 
He fills each heart with all the heaven : 
So, when men’s eyes from earth’s low sod 
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Behold the moon’s transcendent glow, 
Its image, calm and undefaced, 
To each in full perfection’s given.” 


God is the infinite bodiless beauty and love whose at- 
tributes darken and shimmer through the veils and illu- 
sions of nature, and whose embrace, uniting the soul to 
himself, is speechless bliss and endless rest. 


‘All things that are from Him their sustenance wait, 
And sun and moon are beggars at his gate.” 


All conscious spirits, rent and discerpted from his sub- 
stance once, and banished in material wanderings, pine 
in exile, and painfully yearn after him with unwearied 
fondness, until he relents, discloses his presence, and 
then the smitten and entranced soul falters an instant, 
sinks into his embrace, and is lost in the everlasting rap- 
ture of Divinity. 

Another very noticeable characteristic of the Safi form 
of piety is its purely internal nature and emphasis, its 


scornful, immeasurable superiority to the outward cere- 
monies of a visible ritual. 


** A wooden rosary he never needs 
Who tells in love and thought the spirit’s beads.” 


They assert that “one hour of secret meditation and 
silent love is of more avail than seventy thousand years 
of external worship.’ When Rabia had effected the 
pilgrimage to Mecca with great toils and sufferings, and 


saw the people praying around the Kaabeh, she beat 
her breast and cried aloud: 


“ O heart! weak follower of the weak, 
That thou shouldst traverse land and sea, 
In this far place that God to seek 
Who long ago had come to thee!” 


“ When a knowledge of the Supreme has been attained,” 
says the Safi, “there is no need of ceremonies. When 
a soft refreshing breeze blows from the south, there is 
no need of a fan.” Saadi writes: 


“¢ If, whene’er our souls with Truth’s own thoughts are swelling, 
We for God with pious fear and faith do rightly search, 

We shall learn that all the world is Love’s own dwelling, 

And but little care for Moslem mosque or Christian church.” 
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It would be difficult to find a rebuke upon hypocritical 
formality more delicately and pungently administered 
than in the following lines: — 


** A monk that once did at a king’s board feed 
Ate less than was his wont, and was his need ;° 
And the meal done, when he a grace should say, 
Prayed more and warmer than he used to pray. 
O friend, if great things thus in small be found, 
Quite other road than heavenward thou art bound.” 


Oriental piety is distinguished by nothing more than 
by its intense spirituality, its mystic inwardness. With 
one farther citation we will leave this division of our 
subject. It may be described as the religion of the 
heart. 


*‘ Beats there a heart within that breast of thine ? 
Then compass reverently its sacred shrine ; 
For the true spiritual Mecca is the heart, 
And no proud piles of perishable art. 
When God ordained the pilgrim rite, that sign 
Was meant to lead thy thoughts to things divine ; 
A thousand times he treads that round in vain, 
Who e’en one human heart would idly pain. 
Leave wealth behind, — bring God thy heart, best light 
To guide thy wandering steps through life’s dark night. 
God spurns the riches of a thousand coffers, 
And says, ‘ My chosen is he his heart who offers ; 
Nor gold nor silver seek I, but above 
All gifts the heart, and buy it with my love. 
Yea, one sad contrite heart, which men despise, 
More than my throne and fixed decree I prize.’ 
Then think not lowly of thy heart, though lowly, 
For holy is it, and there dwells the Holy. 
God’s presence-chamber is the human heart, 
Ah, blest who in such converse takes a part!” 


A fourth emphatic attribute of the Safi philosophy is 
its determined optimism. It denies the reality of evil. 
It peacefully mingles the fighting limits of light and 
darkness, dissolves the rocky boundaries of right and 
wrong, and buries all clamorous distinctions beneath the 
level sea of pantheistic unity. All drops, however driven 
forth, scalded in deserts, or frozen on mountains, belon 
to the ocean, and by omnipotent attractions will finally 


find their way home to repose, and flow with the tidal 
11i* 
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uniformity of the all-embracing deep. Vice and virtue, 
purity and corruption, birth and decay, cruelty and ten- 
derness, all antagonistic elements and processes, are 
equally the manifestations and workings of God. From 
him all spirits proceeded, and to him they are ever re- 
turning; or in the temple, or on the gibbet, groaning in 
sinks of degraded sensuality and want, or exulting in 
palaces of refinement and splendor, they are equally 
climbing by irresistible affinities and propulsions to- 
wards their native seat in Deity. 


** Yet spake yon purple mountain, 
Yet said yon ancient wood, 
That night or day, that love or crime, 
Leads all souls to the good.” 


This optimistic denial of the reality of evil is not always 
practised or defended by all the Sdfis, but by the most 
consistent and advanced of them it usually is, and is fre- 
quently brought out with a sudden emphasis, an un- 
flinching thoroughness, in forms and guises of mystic 
reason, wondrous beauty, and bewildering subtlety, 
which must astound a Christian moralist. In some 
Safi poems the moral law is revealed with profound in- 
sight and applied with stringency. In the day of judg- 
ment 


** God asks not, ‘ To what sect did he belong ?’” 
But, * Did he do the right, or love the wrong ?’” 


They often say that “nothing else can banish a soul so 
deeply into hell as cruelty does.” The words hell and 
heaven, and other kindred terms, are never used by them 
in a literal and local sense, but invariably in a metaphor- 
ical, spiritual, inward sense. One of them sings: 


** The love of life my heart could never prove, 
Till further burdened with the life of love.” 


And another one exclaims, in a contrasting, though simi- 
lar strain : 


“* The fear of hell my soul could never know, 
Till sin had made its fires within me glow.” 


But, as a general rule, the great Sufi writers do not hesi- 
tate to put all deeds, moral and immoral, on a perfect 


equality. 








The Sift View of Death. 


“Up, Hafiz! grace from high God’s face 
Beams on the pure ; . 
Shy thou not hell, and trust thou well, 
Heaven is secure.” 


Assuming that God is all in all, the absolute Creator, the 
only dynamic reality, they reason thus : — 


** The world a mighty chess-board we should name, 
And God both sides is playing of the game : 
Moses and Pharaoh seem opposed, for they 
Do thus God’s greatness on two sides display ; 
They seem opposed, but at the root are one, 

And each his part allotted has well done.” 


This whole view could not be more tersely expressed 
than in the following couplet from the Dabistan :— 


‘¢ Whatever road I take, it joins the street 
Which leadeth all who take it Thee to meet.”’ 


The last important trait of the Safi system of religious 
thought to which we shall call attention, is contained in 
the idea zealously held by them all, and suffusing most 
of their poetry,—the idea that death is ecstasy. It 
plunges the heated, weary, and thirsting soul into a flood 
of delicious repose, the unalloyed and unending fruition 
of a divine delight. The past was a sweet ocean of 
Divinity, the future is another, the present interposes a 
blistering and dreary strand between. They cry, “O 
the bliss of that day when I shall depart from this deso- 
late mansion, and my soul shall find rest, and I shall 
follow the traces of my beloved!” The following are 
fair specimens of the sentiments abounding in their 
poems :— 


“‘ Life is a loan from Him who gave us being, 
And its best value lies in homewards fleeing.” 


“Some seraph whispers from the verge of space, — 
‘ Make not these hollow shores thy resting-place ; 
Born to a portion in thy Maker’s bliss, 

Why linger idly in a waste like this?’ ” 


* Blest time that frees me from the bonds of clay, 
_To track the Lost One through his airy course: 
Like motes exulting in their parent ray, 

My kindling spirit rushes to its Sdurce.” 
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‘¢ My spirit pines behind its veil of clay’ 

For light too heavenly perfect here to shine: 
Blest time that tears the envious folds away 
Now dimly darkening o’er that radiant shrine ! 
Poor prisoned exile from a brighter bower ! 
Not here, not thus thy wonted lay can rise: 
O, burst thy bonds and let the descant tower 
With freshened rapture in its native skies !” 


** A lover on his death-bed lay, and o’er his face the while, 

Though anguish racked his wasted frame, there swept a fit- 

ful smile : 

A flush his sunken cheek o’erspread, and to his faded eye 

Came light that less spoke earthly bliss than heaven-breathed 

ecstasy. 

And one that weeping o’er him bent, and watched the ebbing 

breath, 

Marvelled what thought gave mastery o’er that dread hour of 

death ; — 

‘ Ah, when the Farr, adored through life, lifts up at length,’ he 

cried, 

‘The veil thatsought from mortal eye immortal charms to hide, 
_°T is thus true lovers, fevered long with that sweet mystic fire, 
_ Exulting meet the Lovep One’s gaze, and in the glance 

expire.’ ” 


All travellers among the Sifis, all writers about them, 
agree in testifying that their piety is sincere, prevailing, 
and mysteriously fervent and absorbing. But they also 
agree in testifying that it is based on a theology full of 
all the mysticisms, extravagances, and Antinomianisms 
of Oriental speculation, and is fostered by artificial pro- 
cesses alien and unadapted in much to the Western 
temperament. There is undoubtedly a great deal both 
in their theory and in their practice that we should be 
warned by and beware of. But when we have discrim- 
inated thes@ things, there is much more which may well 
admonish and quicken us, saying to us ever and anon, 


** Though human life be reason’s dream, 
Rouse thine ere morning wake it, 
And offer up thy heart to Him 
Who else unasked will take it.” 


If the exhibition of Safi piety made in this article 
merely gratifies an intellectual curiosity and imparts a 
little information, though that would be something, yet 
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it would not be the best that may be. There are thoughts 
and sentiments in these poems which ought, however 
suggested and wherever recognized, to smite us with sub- 
duing wonder before the universe, and kindle us with 
sympathetic yearning after God. They ought magnet- 
ically to strike with opening life and desire that side of 
our souls which opens upon Infinity and Eternity, and 
wherethrough we thrill to the visiting influences of 
boundless Mystery and nameless Love. They should 
help to lead us to a state of faith and fruition, that 
healthy state of full Christian piety wherein we feel, in 
oft and favored hours, a rapture of calmness, a vision of 
heaven, a perfect communion of the Father, confessing 
with electric shudders of awe and joy the motions of the 
Spirit as the hand of God wanders solemnly among the 
chords of the heart. They may tell us that it were 


‘‘ Better down nature’s scale to roll, 
Far as the base, unbreathing clod, ~ 
Than rest, a conscious, reasoning soul, 
Impervious to the light of God.” 


W. R. A. 





Art. VI.—INFANCY. 


As saith “ the Bard of holy faith, 
* And calm philosophy,” 
‘** Heaven itself doth seem to lie 
About blest Infancy.” 


Fair season of sweet innocence ! 
Enchanted scroll, close-furled ! 

Quite mute it lieth, telling naught 
Of its interior world. 


A mystic beauty circles round 
Its waking and its sleep ; 

And, ever and anon, shoot forth 
Strange gleams we cannot keep. 


Soft, sunny gleams, from earnest eyes, 
Serene, and deep, and clear ; 

As though bright visions, veiled from us, 

To them were hovering near. 





Infancy. 


These little ones, with loving hearts, 
And souls of spotless white ; 

The angels may perchance discern, 
Arrayed in robes of light. 


With glimpses of the golden harps, 
And of the waving palm, 

Soft floating strains they oft may catch, 
Of some celestial psalm. 


We know the holy Nazarene 
Once blessed them with his love ; 
Upheld them in his arms, and said, 
** Of such is heaven above.” 


We know “ their angels always look 
Upon the Father’s face ”; 

And straight reflect, to each dear one, 
Some radiance or grace. 


We know, that often, lying calm 
In cradle-slumber deep, 

Smiles of unearthly beauty play 
Within their charméd sleep. 


As if some cherub visitant 
Those folded eyes could see ; 

Or those closed ears were listening now 
To heaven’s own harmony. 


And when an infant goeth home, 
By angels borne away, 

What still and wondrous beauty doth 
Upon its death-sleep lay ! 


Mysterious light is on its brow, 
And on its golden hair ; 

As if the spirit, in its flight, 
Had stamped its glory there. 


Thrice happy they who venture not 
Beyond the angel’s call ! 

Whose cherished names are early writ 
Upon a head-stone small ! 


Well now may Christian lips take up 
What falls from heathen tongue ; 


They ‘‘ whom the Gods love” best on earth 


Are summoned hence when young. 


F. 
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Art. VII.—OSGOOD’S FOOTPRINTS OF PROVIDENTIAL 
LEADERS.* 


Tue title of Mr. Osgood’s volume is attractive, and who- 
ever turns to the table of Contents, and runs his eye over 
some of the heads of the lectures, —“ Abraham and the 
Empire of Faith,’ —“ Moses and the Law,” —“ Aaron 
and the Priesthood,” — “ Saul and the Throne,” —“ Da- 
vid and the Psalms,” —“ Solomon and the Hebrew Wis- 
dom,” —“ Isaiah and the Prophets,’ —“ The Messiah 
in his Ministry,’ — “Peter and the Keys,’ — “ Paul 
and Gospel Liberty,” —“ The Disciples and the Unseen 
Witness,” — “ The Theologians and the World to Come,” 
— will be disposed and impelled to read the book. The 
perusal will not disappoint. The execution is as suc- 
cessful as the announcement is alluring and expressive. 
We gather from the Preface, that the contents of this 
volume were prepared in the course of parochial duty, for 
the benefit of the young people of the author’s parish, and 
that it is published at the request of friends, — a request 
which will carry its own justification with it to every 
reader. The volume is not a theological treatise, nor a 
critical discussion, nor a doctrinal argument upon the 
whole or any part of the Christian religion. This it does 
not propose to be. It assumes in the reader an estab- 
lished Christian faith, and a somewhat familiar acquaint- 

ance with the sacred oracles, and then aims to,confirm and 
enlarge this faith, arrange, classify, and give system and 
shape to this acquaintance with Scripture, by taking up 
the prominent representative personages in the Old and 
New Testament; and, through the discussion of their 
times, characters, influence, present a general portrait- 
ure, in bold and strong outlines, of the progress of divine 
revelation, and the gradual unfolding of the plan and 
purpose of Providence, from the call of Abraham to the 
coming of Christ ;— and to do this “ without cumbering 
the pages with philological discussion or scholastic theo- 
rizing.” It was no easy task, therefore, which the author 





* God with Men: or Footprints of Providential Leaders. By Samvet 
Oscoop, Author of “ Studies in Christian Biography,” etc. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols, and Company. New York: Charles 8. Francis and Company. 
1853. 12mo. pp. 269. 
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had imposed upon himself. The chances of success were 
against him. In all things the “juste miliew” is a diffi- 
cult attainment, and in none more so than in the attempt 
to combine professional learning with popular instruc- 
tion. ‘To write a series of papers, covering the whole 
scope of the Bible, touching more or less directly upon 
all the important points of theology, and in relation to 
these points to present the best results of profound stud 
and thorough learning, in such form as shall make them 
satisfactory and conclusive to the general reader, without 
entering into the minute details of argument and criti- 
cism by which those results are reached, this is no easy 
task. Mr. Osgood’s thorough scholarship, his accurate 
acquaintance with the minute details of every theologi- 
cal question, his nice discrimination as to what is im- 
portant in its bearing upon the general result, and his 
happy power to combine and generalize, eminently qual- 
ified him for the task, which he has executed with all the 
success the nature of the case would admit. 

We like the conception and plan of his book. It leads 
in the right direction, it enters a field too little cultivated, 
where much may be done to diffuse truth, promote and 
establish faith, and increase the power of the Bible over 
the intellect and the heart. ‘The divinely diversified char- 
acter and contents of the sacred volume, of the wide field 
of human history which it covers, from the Pentateuch 
to the Epistles, suggest various uses and applications, 
various modes of illustration and enforcement, of which 
Protestantism has béen slow to avail itself. Protestants 
have not turned the Bible to so much account in the sup- 
port of their cause, and in behalf of the practical power 
of religion, as they might have done. Their great prin- 
ciple, the sufficiency and authority of the Scriptures as 
the rule and ground of faith, is sound. Their efforts to 
diffuse the Bible without note or comment, to translate 
it into all languages and convey it to all lands, through 
such agencies as the British and Foreign and the Ameri- 
can Bible Societies, are noble. ‘heir commentaries, both 
those designed for scholars and those designed for popular 
use and to meet popular wants, are good and do good. 
But there are other modes of treating the Bible, other uses 
to be made of it, other ways of unfolding its contents, so 
that they shall confirm, quicken, and invigorate faith. 
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Most of our popular commentaries are occupied with 
minute d@tails and explanations of particular words and 
passages. ['rom the manner in which they are prepared, 
they treat each passage, sometimes each verse, as if it 
were an independent proposition by itself, and tend to 
encourage the idea that itis so. ‘They foster this as the 
only mode of studying the Bible. ‘They seldom give a 
philosophical analysis of the general scope, spirit, and 
purpose of the separate books whose contents they seek 
to explain. ‘They have little to say about the individual 
characteristics of the writer, and of his place and impor- 
tance as one of the “ Providential Leaders” in the heaven- 
guided march of humanity. Then we have “ Bible His- 
tories” and “ Sacred Histories,” which are nothing more 
than condensed epitomes of Scriptural facts, naked skele- 
tons, with no clothing of flesh and blood, no living, breath- 
ing life in themselves, and no power to awaken and im- 
part it to others. We want a more free, full, just treat- 
ment and study of the Bible, both as a whole and in 
parts, —a more perfect and diversified unfolding of its vari- 
ous and wonderful history, contents, characters, and writ- 
ers. We are persuaded that in the direction of Mr. Os- 
good’s book much may be done to diffuse a better knowl- 
edge and more just conceptions of the Bible, to remove 
sceptical doubts and beget a reverent and practical faith. 
We have already said that the volume before us assumes 
an established Christian faith in the reader, and this is 
true. It enters into no direct argument with unbelief; it 
does not address itself to that state of mind. Yet were 
a person a prey to sceptical doubts and tendencies, want- 
ing faith in divine revelation, we know of few books that 
we should sooner put into his hands, and with stronger 
hope of good results, than these “ Footprints of Provi- 
dential Leaders.” Modern infidelity attacks the Bible, 
particularly the Old ‘Testament, from the high moral 
standard to which the Gospel has raised the human mind. 
It forgets that the world and its inhabitants had an in- 
fancy. It overlooks the fact that divine revelation as 
contained in the Bible is a series of progressive dispensa- 
tions ; and is to be studied and interpreted in the light of 
this great fact. This fact is the radical and pervading 
thought of Mr. Osgood’s volume, giving it unity of pur- 
pose and impression, and admirably. adapting | it, therefore, 
VOL. LVI. — 4TH S. VOL. XXI. NO. I. 
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to remove the sceptical doubts and difficulties which dis- 
turb some minds; not by directly combating with them, 
but by suggesting thoughts or enforcing principles before 
which they fade away. It will strengthen the faith of 
every reader, enlarge his views of the general subject of 
divine revelation, and increase his interest in the habit- 
ual and thorough reading of the Bible. 

We have given the general impression made upon us 
by Mr. Osgood’s book. It would be very easy, in a more 
minute examination of its contents, to exercise the special 
vocation of a critic, and find fault, or at least indicate 
when our own taste, opinions, and judgment differ from 
those of the writer. But to do this with the thorough- 
ness and fairness with which it ought to be done, if done 
at all, is forbidden by our limits, and the feelings of 
general satisfaction with which we have closed the vol- 
ume do not prompt to it. We prefer to lay before our 
readers two or three passages from the volume itself, 
which will give them some idea of its character, and be- 
get a desire to read the whole. 

In the lecture on “ Moses and the Law,” the argument 
in behalf of his divine legation and the character of his 
institution is thus summed up : — 


‘** But let the message speak alike for itself, the man, and 
the mission. Viewed in its central principle, this message was 
the revelation of the one God, just and holy, a declaration of a 
law of duty towards God and man, and an application of this 
law to the civil and ecclesiastical polity of the chosen nation. 

‘The great principle, and the consequent declaration, who 
will undertake to slight or to gainsay? What philosophy has 
ever equalled in depth and sublimity the Mosaic revelation of the 
Godhead? What morality goes beyond that of the Decalogue, 
unless it be that taught by Him who reduced each table of com- 
mandments to a single principle, and summed up all in the love 
of God and our neighbor? The difficulty, if such there be, lies 
in the attempted application of the Divine law to the polity of a 
chosen nation. What, then, shall we say of the message as ex- 
hibited in the civil and Levitical codes ? 

‘*¢ As Christians we do not by any means feel called upon to 
defend these codes as being in themselves perfect. They are 
not our law. Yet we owe them the debt of fair appreciation. 

The Levitical law needs only to be understood to be respected. 
Its minute enactments, that seem to us so trivial, were aimed at 
prevalent dangers, and guarded the national life against idola- 
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trous practices that would utterly corrupt the morals of the-peo- 
ple, or against impurities of diet which would impair their health. 
Its symbols, feasts, and sacrifices were intended to impress upon 
them, through the senses, the truths and duties which they were 
too unspiritual to appreciate in a more direct and philosophical 
statement. Its priesthood were the appointed clergy, who in- 
structed the people in the law, administered in public worship, 
and by both agencies bound thé tribes together in a sacred na- 
tional compact. All the particulars of the Levitical system we 
cannot expect to understand, so remote is the time, so peculiar 
were the circumstances, of the Hebrews and their idolatrous 
neighbors. We know enough of its leading principles, enough 
of the practical workings of idolatry, to move us to look with 
reverence upon the enactments by which the lawgiver hoped to 
secure his people against what had been the degradation and 
ruin of so many nations. 

“The civil law of Moses may well be called a miracle of 
jurisprudence. ‘To him belongs the high prerogative of found- 
ing government, not upon the will of persons, but upon laws. 
The law of Israel was supreme. High and low were alike sub- 
ject to its tribunal. ‘The superior pontiff was not too exalted to 
be bound by the statute-book, nor was the bondman so mean as 
to be below its protection. Thus the great achievement of the 
noblest civilization was secured by Moses. To him belongs the 
honor of the first statement and practice of the doctrine, that the 
ultimate foundation of law is the will of God, and that legisla- 
tion based upon Divine justice, not upon the caprice of man, is 
to rule the nations. Israel was the first republic. Her people 
were free and equal, their liberties protected by powers admirably 
adjusted between senate, priests, magistrates, and people. There 
was more than an empty superstition in the respect which moved 
our New England fathers to make the Mosaic code the basis of 
their legislation. ‘They found in their Bible a system of polity 
far other than that of kings like James and Charles, and prelates 
like Whitgift and Laud. The polity of their children has never 
lost the lessons of their wisdom, and the constitution of our land 
has borrowed nota little from the Puritan sages. We differ 
from them in our estimate of the minuter provisions of the code. 
We of course regard Christianity as establishing far other rela- 
tions between church and state. But do not our best wisdom 
and experience agree with them in honoring the essential princi- 
ple of the Mosaic polity ? 

** But what shall we say of the alleged cruelty of the Mosaic 
law? Does it not breathe the lust of warfare, and is not Mars, 
rather than the Heavenly Father, the presiding God of the na- 
tion? What to many may seem a strange statement is the 
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contrary fact. The Mosaic code is eminently pacific in its na- 
ture. The conquest of the promised land was indeed bloody, 
and we do not by any means consider Christians as answerable 
for the manner in which Moses began or Joshua finished it. 
The Hebrew leaders, however, in their war policy were more 
humane than the spirit of their age, and appealed, moreover, for 
authority to a Divine command which ranked the sword with the 
earthquake and the flood as an agency in preparing the way for 
a true civilization. But the law itself, the code matured for the 
government of the nation, was eminently peaceful. It provided 
for a life of quiet agriculture, and discouraged the passion for 
military conquest. There was to be no standing army. The land 
was to be held and cultivated by the tribes as their own and in- 
alienable. A nation of farmers was thus constituted, who would 
be averse to aggressive warfare, and the country began to decline 
in true prosperity when this original policy was abandoned and 
the lust for extending territory by war begun. Thus the Mosaic 
code anticipated the result of our best experience, and held in 
honor the arts of agriculture and peace as the true basis of na- 
tional welfare. 

‘**'Thus pacific as well as equitable, the civil law was also 
humane, — humane surely as compared with any other promi- 
nent civil code, — more humane than the present policy even of 
Christian nations. Even the principle of retributive justice — 
so much reprobated by a later age, and so abused by the Jews 
as to call forth a special condemnation upon its misapplication, 
‘An eye for an eye,a tooth for a tooth’ — was mercy itself 
when compared with much that is now called Christian legisla- 
tion. Simply an equivalent for injury was to be demanded. How 
much more mercy is there in that principle, than in the system 
that sacrifices human existence to chattel property, and demands 
a man’s life fora sheep or horse or forged name! ‘The great 
error in judging the Mosaic criminal code consists in judging of 
its merit, not in connection with civil law, but in comparison 
with the lofty spiritual principles which are the crowning grace 
of evangelical religion. 

‘* Whilst crimes against property were leniently dealt with, 
offences against religion were very severely punished, on ac- 
count of their being treason against a Divine Sovereign, as well 
as sacrilege against the national church. It is not very consist- 
ent for us in this time, when a soldier is shot for disrespect to 
his commander, to blame the code which doomed all idolatrous 
persons to death, as for an offence the most heinous against the 
sovereign and the people. It does not do for us to accuse the 
Mosaic law of inhumanity towards the slave. Although not pro- 
hibited, slavery was restricted in the mode best fitted ultimately 
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to suppress it. The slave was under legal protection. The per- 
son of the bondman was inviolable. Freedom was the imme- 
diate recompense of the slave who had been maimed, even by 
the loss of a tooth. We do not maintain that the Mosaic code 
was perfect, and beyond need of improvement or progress ; else, 
what room would be left for the dispensation of grace and truth ? 
That it was humane, we say without hesitation. ..... In some 
points Christian powers, whether monarchical or republican, 
may learn humanity from the system which vulgar infidelity so 
often stigmatizes as the quintessence of cruelty. 

** Equal, pacific, and humane, the Mosaic civil law stands a 
stately monument of an age when the world was in darkness 
and the lands from which the light of jurisprudence have since 
beamed were an unbroken wilderness. 

‘* Put all parts of the message together, its fundamental princi- 
ple, its ecclesiastical polity, and its civil code, may we not say 
that it proves at once the greatness of the man and the authority 
of the mission? Nationality, indeed, exclusive nationality, per- 
vades the whole dispensation ; but mark well the fact, that this 
nationality contained within itself the seeds of its own enlarge- 
ment into a broad humanity. ‘The one nation was to be pre- 
pared to become the teacher of all nations. The seed given of 
God was planted within a walled garden, guarded from harm, and 
fed with rain and dew from heaven. Complain not of the tem- 
porary inclosure. Remember that the fruit there borne is to be 
for the use of the nations, and in the fulness of time branches from 
that tree are to take roof in every land on earth.” — pp. 28 — 34. 


In the paper on “Aaron and the Priesthood,” after 
contrasting the Jewish priesthood and the Christian 
ministry, and alluding to the mistake made by those 
Christian “ hierarchies that have striven to build up the 
kingdom of Ged upon the Jewish basis”; and “to the 
growing longing for a Christian civilization, —a civiliza- 
tion that shall be the embodiment of Christianity, and 
present man in true relations with nature, his neighbor, 


and his God,” — Mr. Osgood says:— 


‘* Till a truer civilization comes, the priestly hierarchy will 
remain. ‘Till then let it remain. For if earth presents to us 
nothing better than idols of gold and military glory, we prefer 
to kneel at the shrine of Aaron, and win the blessing of the 
pontiff who wears his robes and aims to repeat his sacrifice. We 
wish not the old hierarchy to disappear, until a better order pre- 
vails or is recognized. ‘The worship of physical comfort and 
social luxury that characterizes our time, the deification of 
Nature, not under the forms of the heavenly host, or of sacred 


12* 
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birds and beasts, but of mechanical and chemical forces that 
promise men wealth, is a base idolatry, far too base to meet the 
yearnings of hearts raised above the clod. Who that thinks and 
aspires is not heart-sick of our present civilization, and its idols 
of gold and slavery and war? Who does not feel glad that our 
financial age, in its mighty effort to subject all things to its sway, 
has found itself so baffled by the old hierarchy, and that the line 
of Aaron, for lack of a nobler order, still keeps its power un- 
broken by the host of materialists who in literature, philosophy, 
trade, and legislation have threatened to be the Titanic fathers 
of a new and rebellious world ? ”? — pp. 54, 55. 


Mr. Osgood is not commonly a croaker. By tempera- 
ment and constitution he belongs to the hopeful, and not 
the despondent party; but there are one or two passages in 
the volume in which he indulges, slightly indeed, in a croak- 
ing tone of remark, —despondent, accusatory, and fault- 
finding. We have quoted the above passage, merely to 
suggest the question of its wisdom and justice; we have 
not room for its full discussion. We cannot forbear the 
remark, however, that the generous and far-reaching ef- 
forts of the present day to reform the evils that prevail, 
have begotten too strong a disposition to overlook the 
good that actually exists. We have various societies 
engaged in all sorts of moral enterprises and reforms, — 
and we thank God for it, — but we have often wished, 
when reading their reports, detailing in every variety of 
form the statistics of vice and crime and sin, that we 
had one other society, whose object it should be to hold 
up, over against these appalling exhibitions of the world’s 
annual wickedness, the statistics of the world’s annual 
virtue and progress in goodness; that we might know 
how many hearts have resisted temptation, as well as 
how many have yielded to it, — how many families have 
been newly blessed and made happy by faith and prayer 
and a domestic altar set up in their midst, as well as 
how many have been ruined by intemperance and made 
miserable by sin; that we might know how many just, 
kind, generous, humane, noble, Christian deeds had 
been done, as well as how many dark, disgraceful, wick- 
ed ones had been executed,— how many more minds 
have been reached by the light and truth, the power and 
peace of the Gospel, as well as how many have fallen by 
the way, slaves to the baser propensities of our nature. 
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Such statistics, could they be ascertained, would satisfy 
the most sceptical, we think, that this modern civiliza- 
tion of our time is not all wrong in principle and spirit; 
that its vast material agencies are exerting a powerful 
moral influence in behalf of goodness and truth ; that its 
material enterprises and occupations are underlaid by a 
strong spiritual faith, and marked by a large and ready 
disposition to devote a goodly portion of the wealth ac- 
cumulated by them to noble spiritual purposes. ‘l'here 
is room for improvement and progress; no wise efforts 
in that direction should be staid. ‘That these efforts may 
be successful, let them be made in a just, reverent, hope- ~ 
ful, joyous spirit, not in a despondent, accusatory, fault- 
finding spirit. 

In the lecture on “ David and the Psalms,” we have the 
following beautiful delineation of the character of the 
great Hebrew poet. 


‘*The man. As such, what shall we say of David? A man 
of genius, sensibility, force, undoubtedly, and also of passion 
and sin, —a character strangely mingled of heaven and of earth. 
Is it argued, that, since before his call to the throne Samuel 
designated him as a ‘ man after God’s own heart,’ therefore he 
must have been perfection? We reply, that the Scripture itself 
records his guilt and its doom, and, moreover, the words of 
Samuel, so controverted by letter-bigots and _letter-sceptics, 
amount simply to a statement on the part of the. prophet, that 
David was the providential man best fitted to carry out the Di- 
vine plans in the government of the chosen people. Let these 
word-pugilists settle their difficulty between themselves. We 
follow the sacred historian in our estimate of the man. We find 
in him an intellect less profound than expansive, less prone to 
scientific analysis than to poetical comparison ; a fancy unsur- 
passed in exuberance, and an imagination rivalled only by the 
elder bards, like Moses and the author of Job, and the later 
prophets, like Isaiah and Joel. In practical matters, his mind 
was more distinguished for magnificence and grandeur in the 
general plan, than for careful prudence in the details. His 
emotions, his loves and hatreds, stood often in the way of his 
prudence. He was eminently aman of emotion, and, except- 
ing always his unfailing allegiance to the theocracy, his char- 
acter was far more one of impulse than of principle. He could 
love, and he could hate; he could be grateful for kindness years 
after it was received; he could remember a grudge, even when 
the gathering shades of the tomb should have brought more ten- 
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der and sacred thoughts to the soul. In him we see, as never 
before, an example of religious sensibility, not always governed 
by religious principle. His heart, like his harp, was ready to 
vibrate to every breeze of emotion; but the depth and compass 
of its tones, like those of his harp, appeared only when its strings 
were touched in praise and thanksgiving, confession and prayer, 
and breathed the airs of Zion. In force of will, he was remarkable 
rather for heroic enthusiasm than for sustained fortitude. His 
great deeds seem, like his lyrics, to have been bursts of emotion. 
As a soldier, he had not the determined, persevering valor of 
Joshua and Saul ; as a statesman, he sinks far below the majesty 
of Moses and the dignity of Samuel. He had, however, ele- 
ments of magnanimity, and these were nowhere more marked 
than in his taking to himself the blame for an unwarranted act, 
that drew retribution upon the nation. ‘Is it not I that com- 
manded the people to be numbered? Even | it is that have 
sinned and done evil indeed ; but as for these sheep, what have 
they done? Let thine hand, I pray thee, O Lord, my God, be 
on me and on my father’s house, but not on thy people, that 
they should be plagued.’ — pp. 86, 87. 


We cannot better close our notice than by quoting the 
following passage, which closes the volume, and is an 
illustration of its whole spirit and purpose. 


*« A devotee in his cell, after hours of prayer, at last thought 
that his petitions were granted, and Christ in beatific vision stood 
before him; but in a moment the convent-bell sounded, and the 
poor man, almost distracted at leaving his divine visitant thus, 
rose from his knees at the call of duty, and went to provide for 
the guest who had just come to the gate for shelter. He did his 
duty, and then returned to his cell with a heart warm with char- 
ity yet heavy with grief. He went back, and lo! there stood 
that same divine presence, radiant with a still more benign smile, 
and a voice spoke: ‘If thou hadst not left me, I had left thee ; 
and because thou didst leave me at the call of duty, thou hast 
found me now that thy duty is done.’ To the well-doer heaven 
was nearer than before, and work was the fruit and the inspira- 
tion of faith and prayer. 

‘Even so let Christ and heaven come near, — near in faith 
and devotion,—near in love and good works. The life of 
God in the soul will then be the best comment upon the Word of 
God in Christ.” — pp. 268, 269. 


S. K. L. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Hypatia: or, New Foes withan Old Face. By Cuarues Kines- 
LEY, Jun., Rector of Eyersley, Author of ‘Alton Locke,” 
* Yeast,” etc., etc. In twovolumes. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 303 and 325. 


Tue readers of Alton Locke, although many of them were 
compelled to express in very qualified terms their satisfaction 
with the book, must have been prepared to look for more and 
better from the reverend author. ‘The writer who could create 
a character so striking in itself, and so admirable as a repre- 
sentative of that spirit, believing at once and unbelieving, which 
rules many minds in the midst of us, a character so fascinating 
altogether as that of the old book-dealer Mackay, the humble 
patron of Locke, must needs multiply his creations. We are 
prepared to say that Hypatia fulfils any such implied promise. 
It is not, properly speaking, a novel; indeed, to an inveterate 
reader of novels, the plot must seem provokingly simple. But 
there is no need of looking at it in this light. The book is rather 
a sketch of life, not as it might have been, but as it was, and it 
is interesting as a delineation of character and an illustration of 
modes of thought, ancient at once and modern. The personages 
are, for the most part, historical. Hypatia, as our readers hardly 
need to be reminded, was a veritable Alexandrian lady, daughter 
of Theon, a philosopher and mathematician of that city. She 
was an eminent follower of Plotinus, the Neoplatonist, and pre- 
sided with great distinction over the Neoplatonic school in 
Alexandria, during the later years of the fourth and the earlier 
years of the fifth century. ‘Though she was wise, fair, chaste, 
and not far from the kingdom of God, she did not in that degen- 
erate time escape the assaults of slander, and became especially 
obnoxious to the fanatical monks of the city, who believed that 
through her influence Orestes, the Roman prefect, was estranged 
from Cyril, the Christian bishop. She died a true martyr to Pa- 
ganism. ‘The Christian mob, instigated, as there is too much 
reason for believing, by Cyril, a prelate of no enviable reputa- 
tion, put her to death in one of the churches, and subjected her 
lifeless remains to the most brutal indignities. Besides the fa- 
mous bishop of Hippo, Orestes, Arsenius, Peter the Reader, and 
Synesius, the Platonizing bishop of Pentapolis, are easily recog- 
nized, and Amalric, the Amal, son of Odin, is nearly, if not quite, 
an historic Goth. 
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Not so much for the sake of satisfying, as in the hope of ex- 
citing, the curiosity of our readers, we shall attempt a brief sketch 
of this very interesting book. The place is Alexandria, the time 
is the beginning of the fifth century, the dramatis persone are, 
in general, bishops, philosophers, sceptics, Jews, noble Romans, 
monks, conquering Goths, the last excessively barbarous, peril- 
ous neighbors and street companions, yet partially redeemed by 
a wonderful physique and a certain kind of honor, a motley 
company and not to be easily marshalled, especially now that 
they have been shades for more than fourteen centuries. ‘The 
heroine of the story is of course Hypatia ; the hero is Philam- 
mon, originally a monk of Scetis, but impelled by a genius, 
which could not easily be satisfied with the seclusion of a mon- 
astery, to see a little of church life in Alexandria, a young man 
nobly endowed by nature, an * Apollo of the desert.” On his 
way down the Nile, he escapes from a hippopotamus only to 
fall into the hands of some Goths, who, in company with Pelagia, 
“the Messalina of Alexandria,” and her frail companions, are 
endeavoring to sail up to some mythic city in the desert. The 
Goths decide not to kill Philammon, and, as they have grown 
weary of their voyage, return with him to Alexandria. He finds 
his Christian brethren and entirely satisfies Cyril, but soon aban- 
dons his fanatical companions in disgust, and betakes himself to 
the school of Hypatia, who seems quite as likely to convert him 
to Neoplatonism as to be converted by him to Christianity, a 
purpose which he had nevertheless presumed to cherish. ‘The 
female philosopher finds the young monk an apt scholar, gifted, 
honest, healthy-minded, and impressible, a striking contrast to 
the worldlings, profligates, and sceptics that compose her audi- 
ence. Indeed, for only one of these, Raphael Aben-Ezra, does 
she entertain any hope, and he, although there is still a sound 
spot in his heart, and a little of his hereditary Jewish faith still 
cleaves to him, is almost utterly sceptical. The Jews are driven 
from Alexandria by Cyril, Raphael goes with them into volun- 
tary poverty, weary of pleasure, weary of himself and his doubts. 
Heraclian revolts ; Orestes plots to establish himself as Emperor 
of the South, and amuses Hypatia with the promise that Pagan- 
ism shall be restored upon condition that she will become his 
empress. His plot fails, and Hypatia, after having made the 
most painful sacrifices of religious and moral conviction, finds in 
her time of trial that no sign will be given to her from the heaven 
in which she tried to believe. Philammon is disappointed in her, 
though still he cannot choose but admire and love her great and 
good qualities. Raphael, meanwhile, having been first recalled 
to himself by a stroke of nature in his dog, who, poor brute 
though she was, obeyed a divine law, finds in life a Christianity 
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which he had never heard of in the schools, and is gradually 
won at once to matrimony and to the Gospel, by Virginia, a 
pure, self-sacrificing Christian woman, and by the bishops Au- 
gustine and Synesius. He returns to Alexandria, and urges his 
new-found faith upon Hypatia, with explanations which might 
have had an effect upon her, but for the awful catastrophe to 
which we have already referred. Philammon is brought back 
to healthy feeling and to Christianity, by the discovery that Pe- 
lagia is his sister, and by his passionate desire to redeem her 
from her degradation. Pelagia comes to herself, when she finds 
that her Gothic lover despises her for her levity and vileness. 
The Goth is killed in a struggle with Philammon, and brother 
and sister devote themselves to lives of seclusion, prayer, and 
penance. The conduct of the plot is mainly in the hands of 
Miriam, the mother of Raphael, though not known to him as 
such until the last, first a Jewess, then a Christian, then, from 
disgust with the corrupt Christianity of the time, a Jewess again, 
witch, procuress, hag, almost fiend, and yet, as we find at last, 
capable of appreciating the Gospel had it been rightly presented 
to her. This is a dull sketch of a very bright book. 

** New Foes with an Old Face ” is the most significant por- 
tion of Mr. Kingsley’s title. And there is an advantage in study- 
ing the present out of the book of the past. It is necessary some- 
times to be removed a space in order to learn the just propor- 
tions of the objects at which we are looking. Besides, when we 
are studying ancient instances, we find the whole game quite 
played out, catastrophe and all, and history, whose voice can- 
not be gainsaid, tells of rewards and penalties. ‘The Foes are, 
—an over-refined spiritualism, which is so resolutely bent on 
finding truth in all creeds, that it can find little in any one, and 
even hates Christianity ‘*‘ because it denies itself to be only one 
of many religious methods, and stakes its existence on the de- 
nial,’’ — a thin transcendental philosophy, which finds no pleasure 
in an historical religion, and yet is ever liable to fall, like ripe 
fruit, into the lap of the most material superstition, pure itself, 
though far too nice, exclusive, and cold, but utterly powerless to 
call forth purity in others, and sure to be misunderstood and 
finally swept away by the mass,—a worldly, prelatical Chris- 
tianity, — a narrow asceticism, which treats this human life as 
if it were from the Devil, not from God,—a cruel dogmatism, 
which knows no sins of ignorance or of infirmity, and reduces 
the number of the redeemed to the fewest possible, and makes 
the fate of a soul that could not be bought for a world turn upon 
the smallest point of ceremony,—a scepticism which insists 
upon arguing every article of faith, and submits all doctrines, 
facts, and experiences to the cold judgment of the critical under- 
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standing, and yet is not in the least satisfied, but must float 
about for ever amongst its probabilities and its possibilities, blind 
all the while to the lessons of history, and deaf to the voices from 
the household and from the heart, — and, finally, a civilization 
which has lapsed into barbarism, its manhood all bartered away 
for luxuries, its affections all brutalized into passions, its religion 
degraded into a mere trick. ‘To these ‘* Foes” Christianity op- 
poses doctrines, which, however much they may transcend 
reason, are yet not contrary to it, divine in their origin, human in 
their uses and in the experience of hearts that joyfully attest their 
truth, and, more than all, faith in a God made manifest, the living, 
present Father and Friend of man, a blessed Providence, the Light 
of the household, the Author of a healthy piety, as far removed 
from worldliness as from asceticism. ‘The truth hidden from 
Cyril the bishop and from Hypatia the philosopher is clear to 
Virginia the Christian daughter. 

More or less, the elements which we have specified are always 
in conflict. We must not fancy that intellectual speculations, 
intense worldliness, the corruption of pure religion, and aimless 
dreamers are new, — that they have not been exhibited before, 
and upon a grand scale. It is the same human nature, yesterday, 
to-day, for ever. The same difficulties are to be continually 
encountered afresh. We may trust, indeed, that the world ad- 
vances, that the old evils reappear under milder forms, that a 
sensual Christendom is not as deeply degraded as a sensual hea- 
then world, and that the Gospel which failed to save the latter 
may yet redeem the former, inasmuch as it is so largely its own 
creation. Have we any thing in any degree so disheartening 
as the utterly shameless corruption of that old Roman world, 
during the last days? How much meaning is there in the story 
which is related of the Emperor Honorius, that, when they an- 
- nounced to him the destruction of Rome by Alaric, he supposed 
for the moment that the messenger intended to inform him of 
the death of a favorite hen, of unusual size, some ancient Shang- 
hae, and was greatly relieved when he learned that only his capi- 
tal city was referred to! They were dark days for the Church ; 
for the corrupt world sought now to seduce with bribes the virtue 
which it could not intimidate, and the palace proved a worse foe 
than the dungeon. The new community of Christian disciples 
breathed from the beginning a poisoned air, and although, as 
we trust, the heart remained intact, the extremities at least were 
paralyzed. Peter the Reader preached a very different Gospel 
from that proclaimed by Peter the Apostle ; John at the marriage 
feast and the hermit John were very different persons, and the 
divine humanity of Christ in the Gospel, the Son of God, was a 
very different being from God the Son of the creeds. If our 
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times are not as bad, they seem as bad, because we judge them 
by a higher standard, and we have Raphael Aben-Ezras in 
abundance, who, if not as clever and fascinating, are quite as 
sceptical, as he and Hypatia. God send them as happy a de- 
liverance! We ought, perhaps, in recording this approving sen- 
tence, to qualify it somewhat by calling attention to alittle care- 
lessness in the minor details of the story, and to a looseness of 
style which is sometimes excessive ; but this hint must suffice, 
and we should not have ventured it save from a regard to our 
reputation as critics. 





Memoir of Rozsert WueEaton, with Selections from his Writ- 


ings. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1854. 16mo. 
pp. 385. 


Rosert WueEaToN, the youngest son of the late Hon. Henry 
Wheaton, some time Minister at the Court of Berlin, was born in 
New York on the 5th of October, 1826, and died in Prov- 
idence on the 9th of October, 1851. His life was, indeed, 
brief ; but it was long enough to show that he had largely inher- 
ited those marked intellectual powers which made his father one 
of the most accomplished diplomatists in the service of this gov- 
ernment, as well as a ripe scholar. Yet it is far more by the 
purity and integrity of his stainless life, than by the bright prom- 
ise of his young and vigorous mind, early enriched by elegant 
culture and foreign travel, that the reader of this volume will be 
attracted. The touching and beautiful Memoir which his sister 
has prefixed to the selection from his writings, is a just tribute to 
his many virtues, and reveals a character of singular sweetness 
and dignity, which may well serve as a model in many respects. 

When he was only a few months old, his father was appointed 
Chargé d’ Affaires at the Court of Denmark. and here Robert 
spent most of his early years and received his first impressions. 
In 1835 Mr. Wheaton was transferred to the Court of Berlin ; 
but as that city did not appear to offer the best advantages for 
his son’s education, Robert was sent to Paris, when he was 
twelve years old, to pursue his studies under better auspices. In 
this city he continued to reside, until his father’s recall by Presi- 
dent Polk, in 1846. Whilst at school in Paris, he met with a 
loss which seems to have thrown a soberer hue over the remain- 
der of his life, and to have ever been a fresh grief to him. 
In his fourteenth year his only brother, a boy somewhat older 
than himself, died of scarlet fever, and his subsequent letters 
show how deeply he was touched by this event. The Rev. Dr. 
Lowell, of this city, was then in Paris, and often visited the 

afflicted family. ‘To the consolation which he so well knew 
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how to impart, Robert,” says his sister, ‘listened with earnest 
attention, and from that time the anticipation of another and a 
happier state of existence was never far from his thoughts.” 
While the event was yet recent, he wrote to his sister: ‘* Dear 
sister, let us seek in fraternal love a consolation for this misfor- 
tune ; let us love each other tenderly, more tenderly than ever, 
so that, when God demands our souls, we may not have to re- 
proach ourselves with not having loved one another. Let us 
love our mother, too, and endeavor to please her.” Similar ex- 
pressions of affectionate regard for his friends are to be found 
in nearly all his letters. 

In the spring of 1847, the family returned to this country, after 
an absence of twenty years; and in the following September 
young Wheaton went to Cambridge as a law student. Here he 
devoted himself to his studies with great zeal, and in his hours 
of leisure wrote much on general topics. In March, 1848, oc- 
curred the decease of his father, to whom he was united in the 
closest bonds of affection, and whose death seemed to render 
still more painful the early loss of his brother. ‘The feelings 
which this new sorrow inspired in his youthful breast may be 
best seen by a short extract from a letter to his mother, written 
in the following December, on the occasion of her birthday. 
*¢'You are now,” he writes, ‘* in the language of the world, my 
only surviving parent. Iam no longer the protected, but the 
protector. Heaven grant me the force of character, the firmness 
of purpose and of principle, necessary for this duty. My debt of 
gratitude to you is too great for me ever to hope to discharge it. 
Should I be able to spread over your declining years some rays 
of gladness, my fondest hopes will have been realized, and I 
shall pursue the journey of life with the consciousness of having 
wiped away, as far as lay in my power,a few of the tears which 
the loss of him whom we all mourn must cause you to shed. 
My heart is full to overflowing.” 

Upon completing his studies at Cambridge, he entered the 
law-office of Messrs. R. H. Dana, Jr. and F. E. Parker, in this 
city, and was subsequently admitted to the Suffolk bar. But the 
fair prospect of distinction and usefulness which seemed to be 
opening before him was soon closed by death. Whilst on a 
visit to his mother, he was seized with a rheumatic fever, which 
terminated fatally after a short but severe sickness. His last 
words were a fitting close toa pure and upright life. ‘* Mother,” 
he exclaimed, as he roused himself for the last time to a percep- 
tion of earthly objects, ‘* mother, read the prayer!” And thus 
peacefully did his gentle spirit pass home to his Maker. 

‘Though he had spent nearly the whole of his short life amidst 
the temptations incident to a residence in the great European 
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capitals, he had yet kept his simplicity of character and fresh- 
ness of feeling untainted by contact with the great world. Ina 
letter to his mother he says, with charming natveté: ‘I con- 
tinue to be on quite intimate terms with I believe he is 
somewhat at a loss to understand that a person who has always 
lived at courts should be modest and unassuming. Whatever 
my faults, a desire to associate with great people was never one 
of them.’ His love of his family, in particular, seems never to 
have changed or grown cold, but rather to have strengthened, 
with advancing years; and his letters, as quoted by his sister, 
are full of expressions of the tenderest affection. Thus he writes 
to his mother on Christmas of one year: ‘ To you, what can I 
give? I feel that nothing can equal my love, or adequately ex- 
press it. If I have caused you one unnecessary sorrow, one un- 
called-for tear during the past year, forgive me, and remember 
only my love.” ‘The same sentiment constantly recurs in these 
familiar and unstudied letters, showing how deeply the love of 
his home and of those who made it so pleasant a place was im- 
planted in his breast. ‘The general tone of his mind, however, 
seems to have been sad, and even mournful, though he sometimes 
rose to more cheerful and hopeful views of the great mysteries 
of life. ‘* Yes, life is beautiful,’ were his words on one occa- 
sion, ‘ notwithstanding the thorns which wound us on our path, 
notwithstanding the tombs which open under our feet. Beautiful 
indeed is life in those moments of faith, when it appears like the 
entrance to another existence, like the vestibule to the temple of 
eternity. Beautiful when we do our duty, when we try to make 
others happy, when we love each other as we have done, and — 
God grant— may do to our latest breath, and even longer, 
until that supreme moment when we shall be united in the love 
of God.” In his religious sentiments, Mr. Wheaton was a Uni- 
tarian, and both by education and conviction strongly attached to 
the great truths which constitute the basis of our denominational 
existence. At one time some of his friends desired that he 
might prepare himself for the ministry ; but, with a modest dis- 
trust of his own abilities, he shrank from its labors and its re- 
wards, and determined to give himself to the law. 

The selections from Mr. Wheaton’s writings, which compose 
about two thirds of the volume before us, consist principally of 
articles from the North American Review, though our readers 
will also recognize with pleasure the review of Coquerel’s Ex- 
perimental Christianity from a former number of this journal.* 
They are mostly on historical subjects, and are written with 
much ability, giving evidence of sound and just views and a 
highly cultivated mind. Among the most noticeable are the 
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paper on the Sources of the Divina Commedia, the review of 
Schmidt’s History of the Albigenses, and the article on the 
Revolution in Prussia. A brief paper on Jasmin, the Barber 
Poet, though of an inferior order of merit to the others, will also 
be read with interest. 





Memoir of the Life and Character of the Richt Hon. Epmunp 
Burke, with Specimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents compared with those of 
his great Contemporaries. A new Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By James Prior, Esq. In two volumes. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1854. 16mo. pp. 508, 478. 


Prior’s Life of Burke has a well-established reputation, as the 
best biography of that great political philosopher that has yet 
appeared. Croly’s Life is, in fact, the only memoir of the 
great statesman that can challenge comparison with it. Supe- 
rior in some respects, Mr. Croly’s work is decidedly inferior to 
it inothers. Both writers were Tories, and both viewed Burke’s 
life and opinions through the colored medium of a strong party 
feeling. But Mr. Croly’s partisanship was much more violent 
and unreasonable than that of the earlier writer, and scarce a 
solitary ray of liberal principles illuminates his fierce eloquence. 
His style, indeed, is far superior to the stiff, formal, and not 
always correct sentences of Mr. Prior. But his work deals 
almost wholly with Burke’s public life and political principles, 
and was written to subserve a mere temporary end. On the 
other hand, a crowning merit in Mr. Prior’s work is the promi- 
nence which he gives to Burke’s private habits and personal 
friendships. ‘This circumstance in itself would be sufficient to 
give the preference to that gentleman’s Memoir, even if it were 
not marked by a nearer approach to impartiality and greater 
elaborateness and minuteness of detail. 

Mr. Prior brought to the execution of his task several im- 
portant qualifications ina biographer. He had a warm appreci- 
ation of Burke’s unrivalled genius as a political philosopher, and 
a thorough acquaintance with the productions of his pen. He 
had made diligent search into the history of every event connect- 
ed with the great orator’s life, and he had had access to a consid- 
erable mass of unpublished letters. Of these he made an excel- 
lent use; and no part of his volumes will be read with so much 
interest, as the extracts from Burke’s correspondence. But his 
admiration of his hero and his own partisan prejudices some- 
times led himastray. Over that portion of Burke’s career which 
was passed as a leader of the opposition to his Majesty’s minis- 
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ters, he glides hurriedly and with reluctant praise. When Burke, 
however, inflamed by the prosecution of Hastings and the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution, gave the reins tohis fervid 
imagination, sundered the friendships of early years, and out- 
stripped even Mr. Pitt in his new-born zeal for Toryism, Mr. 
Prior’s admiration knows no bounds. Henceforth Burke usurps 
the place of the idols of the Tory party in the estimation of the 
writer ; and his life goes down in a splendor that is unobscured 
by a single cloud. Still, with all our admiration of this great 
man, we cannot but regard the sentiments of his later years, and 
the course which he then pursued, as far less worthy of his great: 
ness than his career before the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings and the destruction of the Bastile had so excited his too 
fertile imagination. 

And yet Burke was confessedly the greatest man of his age, 
towering above Pitt and Fox as much as they surpassed ordinary 
men; and his life and works are both fruitful in the lessons of 
political wisdom. No man, indeed, can be said to be acquainted 
with English history, or with the most important lessons of polit- 
ical philosophy, who has not made himself acquainted with the 
life and works of Edmund Burke. ‘Though the shadow of pas- 
sion and an ungoverned imagination may rest on the close of his 
career, his works are the greatest storehouse of practical wis- 
dom applied to political questions, that his country has ever 
offered for the instruction of the world. To them men will 
always have recourse for their almost boundless treasures of 
wisdom, their learning and eloquence, their wonderful flights of 
imagination, and the withering force of their sarcasm, however 
opposed to any portion of his views may be the judgment of the 
reader. 





A Memoir of the late Rev. Witt1am Croswett, D.D., Rector of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston. By his Father. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 8vo. pp. 528. 
















Since Christendom has been divided into sects, and these 
sects have been subdivided into parties and coteries, each of 
them has furnished its type of Christian character for a wider or 
narrower circle of friends and admirers. We love to study 
these exhibitions of human nature under the discipline of the 
real or supposed elements of the Gospel, and we love to read of 
them when they have become the subjects of biography. Many 
pleasant and profitable hours have been spent by us in the peru- 
sal of this Memoir of Dr. Croswell. That he had the sterling qual- 
ities of a Christian and of a most estimable man, we knew before. 
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But some delicate and tender elements of his character are 
brought out in his correspondence which could have been recog- 
nized only by his most intimate friends. Such kindly and affec- 
tionate feelings as are expressed in his letters, and such close- 
ness of filial, fraternal, and friendly sympathies as were manifest- 
ed by him in his whole career from childhood to his death, are the 
unmistakable tokens of a Christian heart. We can well con- 
ceive how trying, and at the same time soothing, to the feelings 
of his aged father, was the work of preparing this memorial of 
such a son. ‘There runs through the book a mingling of deli- 
cacy and of dignity, becoming the sacred profession of both 
father and son, and well suited to engage the confidence of a 
reader. Only on one point — that which concerns the Bishop of 
the Episcopalians in this State —can an exception be raised by 
any one. 

The volume affords us no means of judging the late Dr. Cros- 
well through his attainments as a scholar or his power asa 
preacher. He was heartily devoted to his work as a Christian 
minister, was especially faithful in the service of the poor and 
afflicted, and had a sweet gift of poetry, which was in the main 
consecrated to sacred themes. ‘The respect and affection enter- 
tained for him by his most intimate friends are to be taken as 
more than an offset to the apparent coldness, stiffness, or reserve 
ascribed to him by some who had but a slight knowledge of him. 

We have hinted that there is one portion of the contents of this 
volume concerning which the opinions of readers will differ, to a 
degree which will perhaps lead them to question the good taste 
or discretion of the venerable divine who is its author. It relates 
toa subject upon which it is evident that much heart-burning has 
been already endured. The late Dr. Croswell was an extreme 
ritualist. His cenvictions, as well as the cast and tone of his 
sentiments, led him to attach vast importance to the peculiarities 
which are entitled High-Churchism. At a crisis in the affairs 
of the Episcopalian denomination, when the love and the fear of 
certain ecclesiastical practices, supposed to have a tendency to 
Romanism, were developed in the two sections of the body, Dr. 
Croswell identified himself with the so-called Puseyite party. 
When he returned to Boston to assume for the second time the 
care of a church, he introduced certain usages and symbols 
which in one point of view are of most trivial consequence, but 
in another point of view are significant of evil to a Protestant. 
The Bishop refused to go to his church to administer the rite of 
‘¢ Confirmation,” because the communion-table looked like an 
altar, and was surmounted bya cross and “a shelf” ; because the 
minister preached in a white gown instead of a black one, and 
read prayers not in a reading-desk nor with his face to the peo- 
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ple. Whenever the above-named rite was desired by candidates 
in Dr. Croswell’s church, a correspondence, for the most part 
courteously worded, but holding much wounded feeling in sus- 
pense, took place between the Bishop and “ his presbyter.” A 
bitter strife attached to the issue thus raised. Dr. Croswell was 
deprived of the just delight that he might have enjoyed in the 
large number of the candidates which he could present as the 
fruits of his faithful labors, because some of them went to other 
bishops for ‘* Confirmation,” or refused to receive it from their 
own Bishop in another church.. The father enters warmly into 
the controversy, and freely uses epithets concerning the Bishop 
which often exceed in severity those that are found in the let- 
ters of the son. Perhaps an indifferent observer may be par- 
doned for saying, that all which redeems the issue from the 
merest puerility is the fact, that the Bishop may have viewed the 
tokens that offended him only as signs of something worse to 
grow out of them, and that Dr. Croswell and his friends may 
have been deterred from going farther by the opposition which 
they encountered. Dr. Croswell says in one of his letters, “* We 
kneel at an angle of forty-five [degrees] towards the end of the 
altar, exhibiting the profile to most of the congregation.” (p. 404.) 
A very good angle certainly, and quite fit for prayer, if one 
should happen to take it. But what would an Apostle say con- 
cerning the raising of an issue one way or another on such a 
matter ? 

But the spirit of ritualism was in the good man, and it seems 
to have strengthened with his years. He could take no part 
with Christians of other denominations in any Christian work, or 
cause of benevolence. He could not even accord with his own 
brethren in this city and neighborhood: he would not attend 
their ministerial association. He preferred to wait till the whole 
world should become High-Churchmen, before he would codp- 
erate with other Christians in good works. He speaks of preach- 
ing on the annual Fast Day in Boston, but of studiously avoid- 
ing the recognition of it as a day of humiliation. He says 
(p. 103), ‘*I gave all the services the character which belongs 
to the festal season.” This was because “the Church” gave 
the season one designation, and “ the narrow-minded prejudices 
of the founders of the Bay State” gave it another. But whence 
did he derive his liberty of action or judgment in this case ? 
‘* The Church” of which he writes so glibly, if it means any 
thing in its connection, means a body which would have silenced 
him on all occasions; and “ those narrow-minded prejudices ” 
of the Bay State made him free even to scoff at the religious 
institutions of the land to which he owed all civil privileges and 
blessings. 
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Again, writing in the conference-room of a church in Phila- 
delphia, he says: ‘* On the desks and seats about me, the princi- 
pal book is ‘ Henshaw’s Collection of Revival Hymns,’ while the 
Prayer-Books are very scarce. Jesus | know, and Paul I know; 
but who is Henshaw, that his Collections should supersede the 
Collects ?”’ (p. 214.) And we would ask, Whose are the Col- 
lects? They certainly did not drop from the skies, nor did 
they come from Jesus or Paul. Perhaps it might be proved that 
their sources are not one whit more pious or Christian than the 
sources of ‘* Henshaw’s Collections.” 

The only abatement to the Christian spirit and the edification 
which are most delightfully ministered to by these pages, is to 
be charged to the occasional obtrusion of such trumpery as we 
have just referred to. How a Christian minister, in the full ex- 
perience of the sins and woes of Quman life, and with the great 
commission of his Master to guide him, can lay any stress, and 
such stress too, on the angle at which he shows his profile in 
prayer, and upon the little miserable technicalities of ritualism, 
is to us a problem, — though one hardly worth the solving. We 
gratefully accord our respect to Dr. Croswell for his devotion in 
his ministry, and for his private virtues, but his exclusiveness 
towards even his own brethren, and the narrowness of his re- 
ligious sympathies, are traits that even zeal and sanctity cannot 
commend to us. : 





The Frontier Missionary: a Memoir of the Life of the Rev. 
Jacosp Baitey, A.M., Missionary at Pownalborough, Me., 
Cornwallis and Annapolis, N. S., with Illustrations, Notes, 
and an Appendix. By Wituiam S. Bartiet, A.M., with a 
Preface by Ricut Rev. Georce Bureess, D.D. Boston: 
Ide & Dutton. 1853. 8vo. pp. 365. 


Tue editor of this racy volume has made a very valuable and 
interesting addition alike to our historical and to our biographical 
treasures. With admirable judgment, as well as with the best 
taste and the most careful research, he has wrought together 
materials which throw light upon many things of high impor- 
tance, and which present us with the sketch of a somewhat orig- 
inal and peculiar character. Mr. Bartlet has evidently spent 
much labor on his work, and the results entitle him to the grati- 
tude of his readers. Keeping himself in the background when 
the subject of the Memoir has left his own words to speak for 
him, the editor is ready to supply illustrative information as it is 
needed. His Notes and Appendix show an antiquarian’s dili- 
gence and a scholar’s care. ‘Though he deals with topics which 
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might call out the feelings of a partisan, both in religion and in 
politics, he is scrupulously guarded on those points. We have 
lingered over his pages, which are rich with the memories of other 
days, and as we have mused upon the scenes which they revive, 
we have learned something more of the varied experience of 
human life. 

Mr. Bailey was the son of a poor farmer in Rowley in this 
State. By his own indefatigable exertions and the aid of the 
minister of the town, he prepared himself for Harvard College, 
where he graduated in 1755, in the same class with President 
John Adams. ‘The narrative of his early days, of the straits of 
his poverty, of his little journeys and of his labors asa school- 
master, is given almost wholly from his autobiographical papers, 
and has the charm of an almost primitive or antediluvian recital. 
Somewhat suddenly, the young man presents himself before us 
as a Congregational minister, and quite as suddenly as a candi- 
date for Episcopal orders. His account of his poverty-stricken 
aspect as he came to Boston, of the kindness of his friends in 
arraying his outer man, of his sufferings on his voyage to Eng- 
land for ordination, and of his experiences there, is a most graph- 
ic and quaint sketch from real life unsurpassed by any page 
of romance. His labors at Pownalborough were cut short by 
the Revolution. Asa Tory, he had his full share in the trials of 
that obnoxious race. Resuming his work as a missionary of the 
English Society at Annapolis, he closed his eventful life in a 
good old age. There was a vein of eccentricity and of humor 
in the man, which cannot fail to excite a frequent smile as one 
reads his journals. He appears to have been an exemplary 
minister, and to have borne with patience his share in the labors 
of a toilsome life. 





The Works of Joserx Appison, including the whole Contents 
of Bishop Hurd’s Edition, with Letters and other Pieces 
not found in any previous Collection ; and Macaulay’s Essay 
on his Life and Works. Edited, with Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes, by George WasHINGTON GREENE. In _ five 
volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1853. Vol. I. 
12mo. pp. Ixxvili. and 500. 


WE hail with much satisfaction the appearance of this volume 
the earnest of the early issue in the same handsome form of all 
the works of the first and best of English Essayists. The ac- 
complished editor is well qualified for the task which he has 
here undertaken. So long as Addison continues to be praised, 
it stands to reason that he ought to be read. The opportunity to 
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obtain all his works, which embrace a far greater variety of sub- 
jects than those who are not familiar with them may imagine, 
should secure a wide diffusion of them in this most acceptable 
form, and should show its good fruits in the style and culture of 
the growing race of writers among us. That race must be a 
large one, and it would tend much to the improvement of the 
coming generation if these volumes could be circulated all over 
the country. The illustrative materials which the editor has 
brought together serve to give the reader a running commentary 


on the author’s own text. We shall recur to this subject again, 
as other volumes appear. 





Memoir of Pierre Toussaint, born a Slave in St. Domingo. 
By the Author of * Three Experiments in Living,” etc. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 16mo. pp. 124. 


THE main facts in the story of this good man, which Mrs. Lee 
has here related with much care and skill, have been recently the 
theme of frequent reference in the newspapers. ‘Their brief 
hints will doubtless attract many readers to this volume, and the 
will be richly repaid in its perusal. The principal Abolition 
paper in this country has raised some objections to an occasional 
expression by the authoress of her own opinions on matters 
upon which it is very difficult for any one to speak wisely. But 
this does not impair the value of the narrative, which centres 
wholly upon the life and character of a humble man, whom God 
endowed with many excellences, and who acquired and displayed 
others under circumstances of trial and buffeting. 





The Hearth-Stone: Thoughts upon Home-Life in our Cities. 


By Samvuet Oscoop. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 290. 


Tue title which the author has given to these fresh and vigor- 
ous papers is the most expressive and becoming verbal ligature 
within which he could have bound them. We grieve that the 
Hearth-Stone, both in its literal sense and in that in which Mr. 
Osgood uses it as a symbol, is losing some of its associations 
and attractions, and is passing apparently into desuetude. The 
scene in the Cotter’s Saturday Night could not have transpired 
over a hole in the floor called a furnace-flue, any more than 
Gray’s Elegy could have been written in one of our modern 
fancy cemeteries. The Hearth-Stone is the symbol of all those 
precious and delightful truths and lessons which Mr. Osgood here 
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connects with it. In a free and graceful style, ranging from 
deep solemnity to the most genial and lively tone, as befits his 
range of subjects, he gives utterance to wise thoughts on holy 
things, and homely truths. His volume will find many warm 
hearts to which it will address itself. An eminently Christian 
tone breathes through it, and where religion does not directly use 
its own words, it speaks its own pure and benevolent lessons, 
only occasionally administering its rebukes or warnings. 





- 


Familiar Sketches of Sculpture and Sculptors. By the Author 
of ** Three Experiments in Living,” ete. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1854. In two volumes. 16mo. pp. 239, 
230. 


THESE volumes contain a sketch of the history of the sculp- 
tor’s art, in ancient and modern times, with personal memorials 
of its most distinguished disciples, of both sexes, not forgetting 
our own Miss Hosmer. The subject is certainly a most attrac- 
tive one, and the materials for its treatment are rich beyond 
stint, whether they are to be put in a form for young persons or 
for the mature in life. We suppose that Mrs. Lee had in view 
chiefly a work which should be suited to general readers, — that 
large class who ought to be thankful that so many pens are busy 
for them. We commend her volumes highly, not for any origi- 
nality of research or of critical information, but as containing 
valuable information on a delightful theme. 





History of the Apostolic Church, with a General Introduction 
to Church History. By Puitie Scuarr, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa. Translated by 
Epwarp D. Yeomams. New York: CharlesScribner. 1853. 
Svo. pp. 684. 


ProFessor ScHaFF was a pupil of Neander, but he does not 
make his distinguished teacher his model in all things pertaining 
to their common task. We find more of dogmatism, sometimes 
too in a hard and sharp form, in the pages of the pupil than in 
those of his master. Amid the many excellences of this work 
which we would gratefully accord to it, we are constantly struck 
with the unnecessary obtrusion of Calvinistic formulasand the catch 
phrases of Trinitarianism. Having notified our readers of that 
offensive element in the volume, we can commend it to them on 
the score of its many merits. In laying out his ground for the 
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treatment of each part of his subject, the author seeks to find a 
methodical arrangement, not in any fanciful devices of his own 
mind, but in the simple development of the subject itself, 
each leading theme or topic being made to suggest its own im- 
portance through its relation to others. The whole material for 
an elaborate Church history is arranged by him under five 
divisions, naturally distinguished by dates or marked events, and 
the full completion of his plan, which embraces our own genera- 
tion, will require nine generous volumes. ‘This volume is abun- 
dantly filled with a review of the Apostolic Church. We shall 
take pleasure in a more extended criticism of the author’s labors. 





The Priest and the Huguenot: or, Persecution in the Age of 
Louis XV. Part I.— A Sermon at Court. Part II.—A 
Sermon in the City. Part III.— A Sermon in the Desert. 
From the French of L. Buncener. In two volumes. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1853. 12mo. pp. 408, 480. 


THE great and well deserved popularity of “ The Preacher 
and the King,” by the same author, will attract multitudes of 
readers to this, which isa still more able work. As it is now a well- 
understood condition, that we must have more or less of fiction 
even in our most truthful histories, it matters little to us as to the 
precise amount or form in which that fiction shall be mingled. 
M. Bungener has a way of his own, and a very brilliant and 
agreeable way too, of working up the incidents of historic verity 
with dialogue and narrative, one of every two of his interlocu- 
tors representing stern fact, while the other is not always an 
imaginative character. In his former work, the court of Louis 
XIV. made the centre around which he grouped the characters 
of his story. The reign of Louis XV. is portrayed, under many 
of its bearings upon the interests of religion, in these two volumes, 
but the field is far wider than that of a court, and the tale em- 
braces vastly more of variety in character and incident. The 
author is occasionally oracular and sententious, and drops maxims 
often of exceeding terseness and wisdom. His skill in sketching 
the personalities of men of mark is admirably illustrated in these 
pages. With an evident superiority to the acerbities of relig- 
ious disputation, M. Bungener does even-handed justice to the 
virtues which were possible under the training of the Roman 
Church, and gives to Father Bridaine a portraiture worthy of his 
fame. When we are transported from Paris to the Cevennes, the 
mountain air raises our spirits and our faith. Our sympathies 
are intensely enlisted in behalf of the Huguenot martyrs, and we 
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are called to a renewed glow of reverential admiration towards 
the constancy with which the Gospel has enabled millions to 
bear the dread penalties which have been the price of its knowl- 
edge and hopes. We close our notice of this admirable work 
by assuring those who have the privilege of its perusal in store, 
that they will find in it food for thought and deep sentiment such 
as few of the publications of the day will supply. 





Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honorable Sir James Mack- 
intosH. Edited by his Son, Roperr James Mackintosu. 
From the second London Edition. In two volumes. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 8vo. pp. 499, 525. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M. P. 
Edited by his brother, LEonarp Horner, Esq., F.R.S. In 
two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 8vo. pp. 
554, 575. 


WE announced some time ago the promised American edi- 
tion of these two admirable works, and have now the pleasure 
of noting the fulfilment of the promise. The two works should 
never be separated from each other’s companionship. Indeed, 
to complete the effect of their best influence upon an appreciative 
reader, they ought to be united in a trio with the Life and Let- 
ters of Sir Samuel Romilly. What honored and eminent men, 
distinguished in talent, high in the esteem of the good, and fol- 
lowed by the praise due to unsullied purity of life, were those 
three British lawyers ! 

In these four volumes now before us are pages of profound 
wisdom, conveyed through channels which give it a grateful 
access to the mind of the reader. The noble purposes which 
both Mackintosh and Horner recognized were such as actuated 
but few of their contemporaries, and their characters are there- 
fore worthy of close study. Sir James, writing after the death 
of Governor Duncan, at Bombay, says: —* Sunday. I went to 
the funeral sermon. The principal part consisted of some argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul. In the eloquence of 
Cicero, of Fénelon, and Addison, the reasons in behalf of this 
venerable and consolatory opinion had appeared strong and 
sound ; but in the preacher’s statement, they shrank into a mor- 
tifying state of meagreness. Contemplations passed in my mind 
which I should be almost afraid to communicate to any creature.” 
A wise hint to preachers to beware how they reason on such 
themes. 

After reading the beatitudes Sir James writes : —“ Of their 
transcendent excellence I can find no words to express my ad- 
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miration and reverence. ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.’ At last the divine speaker rises to the 
summit of moral sublimity : ‘ Blessed are they who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake.’ For a moment, O Teacher 
Blessed! I taste the unspeakable delight of feeling myself to be 
better. I feel as in the days of my youth that * hunger -and thirst 
after righteousness,’ which long habits of infirmity and the low 
concerns of the world have contributed to extinguish.” Whata 
counsel towards charity in judging others is wrapped in this frank 
confession : — “| am sure | should not esteem my own character 
in another person.” 

We should add, that in this American edition of the Memoirs 
of Horner, numerous additional letters are inserted, not found in 
the English edition. Elegant typography and fair paper have 
been well bestowed on these noble works, and they will grace the 
library of a man of any profession. 





Peruvian Antiquities. By Mariano Epwarp Rivero and Jonn 
James von Tscuup!. ‘Translated into English from the orig- 
inal Spanish. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: George P. Putnam & Co. 1853. 8vo. pp. 360. 


THE translator, being engaged upon a general work on the 
antiquities of America, has been led to spend some time upon the 
original of the volume before us, as dealing with one element of 
his extensive researches. He has thought it worthy of being 
presented to English readers, that it may serve to inform them of 
the present course of opinion and investigation on a theme which 
underlies the history of this Continent. Dr. Hawks modestly 
shuns the mention on the title-page of the valuable additions 
which he has made from his own investigations, and has incor- 
porated into the volume. ‘Traditions, surviving monuments, ex- 
isting customs, and learned though conflicting theories, are here 
put to service, that they may throw light upon a perplexed subject 
and clear up its mysteries. 





The Life of Witt1am Pinkney. By his Nephew, the Rev. 
Wituram Pinkney, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1853. 8vo. pp. 407. 


Tae honored subject of this memoir left behind him but few 
of those documents which are of use to the biographer in authen- 
ticating his praise of a great and good man. The high offices 
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which he filled and the important functions which he discharged, 
at home and abroad, gave him an eminence among his contem- 
poraries which a noble character helped to exalt. Some lively 
letters written from abroad, and a few political and legal papers, 
are turned to the account of the biographer, who certainly on his 
own part lacks none of the enthusiastic admiration for his subject 
which is said to qualify one for such a work. The career of 
Mr. Pinkney was comparatively short. Though his father had 
been a zealous Tory, the son, when he grew to manhood under 
changed circumstances, became as zealous a patriot. If we were 
to press a critical judgment upon this volume, we might suggest 
that its warmth of eulogy is somewhat excessive, and that we 
should have gladly received some pages more, if written with a 
little more calmness and occupied with such details of private 


life as greatly enrich the biography of an eminent or excellent 
man. 





Life of Bensamin Rosert Haynon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Jouraals. Edited and compiled by 
Tom Taytor, of the Inner Temple, Esq. In two volumes. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 537, 
527. 


THE contents of the three costly volumes of the English edi- 
tion of this work are here offered in a cheap form to a larger cir- 
cle of readers. Haydon was not a lovable, hardly a praiseworthy 
character. With a most impulsive and obstinate nature and an 
overweening estimate of his own talents, yet with a resolute 
diligence, which sought to fulfil his own high aims, his life was a 
painful conflict throughout. Though an artist’s experience is 
generally burdened with many trials, springing from the inap- 
preciativeness of society and heightened by the keenness of sen- 
sibility which characterizes the tribe, some of the eminent in that 
profession and many of its indifferent performers have enjoyed 
a fair share of the common delights of life. Haydon enjoyed 
nothing. We meet on every page of his Autobiography the trace 
of some morbid sentiment, and the usual disappointments of hopes 
resting upon patronage sadden the whole narrative, making the 
dread conclusion of suicide not unexpected by us. There is, 
however, a great deal of pleasant gossip in the volumes, with 
much freedom of personality, making good reading of the sort, 


but requiring more reserve of judgment by us than the writer 
himself practised. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have commenced the republication 
of the Works of the Elder British Dramatists, in the style in which 
they were issued by Moxon, of London, a handsome volume in large 
octavo. The first volume contains the Works of Ben Jonson, with 
Gifford’s Memoir. Scattered through the writings of this man of a 
rugged genius and of a kindly heart are many gems which sparkle more 
in their own setting, where the writer placed them, than when culled 
out in our books of quotations. 





Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. have now issued sixteen volumes of 
their beautiful edition of the British Poets, and will continue to prose- 
cute the undertaking, with a reasonable assurance that the elegance and 
cheapness of the series will secure the popularity which it deserves. 
The last author is Milton, in three volumes. 





Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. have published ‘* Popular Legends 
of Brittany, an English version of Sonvestre’s ‘ Foyer Breton,’ from a 
German Translation by Heinrich Bode. By a Lady.’’ (16mo. pp. 183.) 
That these Legends, originally written in French, and then translated 
into German, and now turned into English, may well be entitled 
“ Popular,”’ the facts of the case are sufficient evidence. For ourselves, 
we do not much affect this fabulous form of literature ; but we suppose 
that children very soon learn to make still another translation of the’ 
page, in whatever language they may happen to read it, turning its 
imaginations into realities, and finding facts and morals for real life in 
the fictions of fanciful beings and incidents. 





Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have published ‘* Noah and his Times: 
embracing the Consideration of various Inquiries relative to the Ante- 
diluvian and Earlier Postdiluvian Periods, with Discussions of several 
of the Leading Questions of the Present Day. By the Rev. J. Munson 
Olmstead, M.A.’’ (12mo. pp. 413.) This volume is one of a class 
of doubtful value, well meant in design, but dealing with matters on 
which speculation must stand in the place of knowledge. ‘There are 
vastly more questions than answers in it.. Every conceivable inquiry 
that curiosity or fancy can raise concerning its subject-matter is here 
presented, and the author has shown an admirable diligence in seeking 
out such matters and in giving the opinions of others about them. But, 
after all, what can we know about them? The author asks, for instance, 
whether Noah was present at the building of the Tower of Babel. 
We would suggest, as helping to decide the question in the negative, 
that, if he had been, he would probably have advised the substitution of 
a good, stout vessel, to be preserved under a ship-house, for the pro- 
posed tower. His own experience would certainly have looked that 
way. 

‘*The Religions of the World and their Relations to Christianity. 
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By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A.’? (16mo. pp. 262.) We are 
glad to have this reprint of the third revised London edition of the 
Boyle Lectures of this distinguished divine of the Church of England. 
We read them a few years ago with pleasure and profit. ‘The author, 
in his office of Divinity Professor in King’s College, London, is now 
brought before the public as a victim of ecclesiastical proceedings, on 
account of alleged heresy on the doctrine of future retribution. 

“ The Christian World Unmasked. By John Berridge, A.M. 
With a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D.”’ (16mo. 
pp. 207.) This piece of quaint and homely divinity was worthy of a 
reprint. Though the author had the culture and the fame of a finished 
scholar, this little dialogue of his has all the rough strength and un- 
polished point of Bunyan, with some of the wit of Fuller. 





Messrs. Dayton & Wentworth have published ‘‘ Happy Nights at 
Hazel Nook: or, Cottage Stories. By Harriet Farley.’’ (16mo. 
pp. 256.) This pretty book of fancies and fables, with its bright pic- 
tures, is a timely contribution, at this season, to the happiness of chil- 
dren at home. If they are allowed to select their own presents, many 
of them will lay hold upon it. 





Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co. have published ‘‘ Similitudes, by 
Lucy Larcom,’”’ (16mo, pp. 103,) an exquisite little volume, filled 
with gentle and refined lessons, drawn in a somewhat pensive spirit, 
from familiar phrases and emblems. Its delicate engravings are in 
keeping with its text. 

The same firm have issued ‘‘ The Convent and the Manse, By 
Hyla.’”’ (16mo. pp. 242.) As the title implies, the book contains a 
contrasted representation of life, and the effects on character of the two 
courses of existence suggested by the Roman and the Protestant relig- 
ious dwelling. 





Publications of the Messrs. Harper of New York. 


As we are making up our list of works most worthy of mention, the 
newspaper accounts of the disastrous conflagration in New York, which 
reduced to ashes the gigantic establishment of the Brothers Harper, have 
given us a fresh appreciation of the enormous amount of instruction and 
amusetnent which that firm has been the medium of imparting to readers 
over the whole length and breadth of this land. They have flooded 
the country with valuable publications, and it is impossible to calculate 
the sum of good thus wrought. The enterprise which they have here- 
tofore exhibited isa warrant that, whatever be the amount of their pres- 
ent pecuniary Joss, they will soon resume — we know not that they will 
intermit even for one day — their amazing activity in preparing food for 
the mind. We owe to them, from our boyhood upward, the resources 
which have engaged many of our best-spent hours. Our sympathy in 
their misfortune is but little to offer them, but we cannot withhold the 
expression of it. Among their most recent publications, which have ac- 
cumulated upon us beyond our ability to peruse them, we have the 
following : — 

‘History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena: from the 
Letters and Journals of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and Official Documents not before made Public.’? Edited by William 
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Forsyth. (In two volumes. 12mo. pp. 633, 672.) The work in its 
English edition is calling out much criticism abroad. ‘The custodian 
of Bonaparte, as Governor of St. Helena, should be able to tell the 
truth on many points concerning which the numerous biographers and 
journalists are at issue. We shall read the volumes with a disposition 
to accept their statements. 

** Louis XVII. His Life— His Suffering — His Death. The Cap- 
tivity of the Royal Family in the Temple. By A. de Beauchesne. 
Translated and edited by W. Hazlitt, Esq. Embellished with Vignettes, 
Autographs, and Plans.’”? (In two volumes. 12mo. pp. 432, 480.) 
Doubtless the reprint of this authentic account of a distinguished victim 
of state intrigue was suggested by the excitement caused by the articles 
in Putnam's Magazine, relating to the claims of the Rev. Eleazer Wil- 
liams to be the Dauphin here commemorated. 

‘‘ Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S. With a View of his Lec- 
tures, Writings, and Character. By George Macilwain, F.R.C.S.” 
(12mo. pp. 427.) The current anecdotes related of this gruff and 
eccentric physician, as well as his reputed skill and distinguished pro- 
fessional renown, afford good materials for a biographer, which seem to 
have been well used in this volume. 

Two small volumes, the one entitled ‘* History of the Insurrection in 
China, with Notices of the Christianity, Creed, and Proclamations of 
the Insurgents. By MM. Callery and Ivan. ‘Translated from the 
French, with a Supplementary Chapter, narrating the most Recent 
Events. By John Oxenford,’? (16mo, pp. 301,) — and the other en- 
titled ‘‘ The Czar and the Sultan: or Nicholas and Abdul Medjid. 
Their Private Lives and Public Actions. By AdrianGilson. To which 
is added, The Turks in Europe: their Rise and Decadence. By Fran- 
cis Bouvet,’ (24mo, pp. 195,) — are occupied with themes in which 
wars and rumors of war have quickened the popular interest. The 
books will be sure of readers. 





Redfield, of New York, has a most busy press, nor does he confine it 
to one species or form of literature. His books are of a popular char- 
acter generally, and the rapidity with which they follow each other 
proves that they do not cumber his shelves, but must find their way over 
a wide region. Among his recent publications, we have before us the 
following : — 

‘* The Yemassee: a Romance of Carolina. By W. Gilmore Simms, 
Esq.’’ (12mo. pp. 454.) This is a revision of a delightful work which 
has been a favorite in our literature for nearly a score of years. 

‘* Minnesota and its Resources; to which are appended, Camp-fire 
Sketches; or, Notes of a Trip from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk 
Settlement, on the Red River of the North. By J. Wesley Bond.” 
(12mo. pp. 361.) We have here reliable information, given in a 
spirited and concise way, upon a region which is drawing many hearts, 
as it has already drawn to itself many feet. Mr. Bond electrifies his 
readers with his own enthusiasm, and though some of his predictions 
seem bold, he may live to see them realized. 

‘** A Month in England, by Henry T. Tuckerman,” (12mo, pp. 243,) 
contains nine very lively essays, which, so far from being a mere record 
of- sight-seeing, are enriched with a suggestive wisdom, and with a grace- 
ful moralizing upon some aspects of humanity. The paper on ‘‘ Lions ”’ 
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deals vigorously with the ‘‘ Uncle Tom”? mania, and that on ‘* Art ” 
could have come only from a versatile and highly cultivated mind. 

‘** Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zen4ana, or Six Years 
in India, by Mrs. Colin Mackenzie,’ (in two volumes, 12mo, pp. 
342, 319,) is a work of sterling value, containing sketches from un- 
familiar scenes, and from strange phases of human life. Any fireside 
reader may learn from its pages of some sorts of character and some 
incidents of which he has never dreamed as being realized on this 

Janet. 
pe Western Character, or Types of Border Life in the Western 
States. By J. L. McConnell. With Illustrations by Darley.’’ (12mo. 
pp. 378.) These ‘* Characters” are, the Indian, the Voyager, the 

ioneer, the Ranger, the Regulator, the Justice of the Peace, the Ped- 
dler, the Schoolmaster, and the Politician. ‘The idea of drawing these 

ortraitures was a very happy one, and it has been most skilfully executed. 

he author might have written half a dozen romances from the materials 
which he has here presented in a matter-of-fact way. ‘There is a 
charming verisimilitude in the sketches; they are vigorously drawn, 
and are strikingly characteristic of Western life. 

‘¢ Art and Industry, as represented in the Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, New York, 1853-4. Showing the Progress and State of the 
various Useful and Aésthetic Pursuits. From the New York Tribune. 
Revised and edited by Horace Greeley.’? (12mo. pp. 386.) This 
volume, which grew without being made, is a very convenient and a very 
sufficient manual, alike an inventory and a description and criticism of the 
articles now on exhibition at New York. 





OBITUARY. 


Mapam Ruta Emerson. — Fifty years ago, Rev. William Emerson, 
minister of the First Church in Boston, was a prominent man in the 
religious instruction and the literary enterprises of the town. He was 
of an active spirit, bent upon doing something considerable in his place 
and time. But his time was appointed to be short. In the midst of his 
plans and honorable labors, he died, in 1811, at the age of forty-two, leav- 
ing in widowhood the excellent lady who has now followed him, ata little 
more than double that number of years. She was born in Boston, 
November 9th, 1768, the daughter of Mr. John Haskins, and died in 
Concord, her husband’s birthplace, aged eighty-five years and one week. 

Mr. Emerson’s death left her with the care of six children, five of 
them sons, of whom the oldest was yet at school. In that year of her 
bereavement, such a heavy, responsible, and precarious charge seemed 
to the eyes of many persons to cast upon her an increased burden of 
trial. But she showed herself equal to those anxious circumstances. 
She knew how to exercise a prudent forethought, economy, and self- 


‘denial ; and her position and personal worth raised around her many 


friends. Four of her five sons she carried through Harvard College, 
where they all distinguished themselves. ‘They were the joy and pride 
of her widowed life. ‘They were more than her jewels. ‘They were 
evidences to the world of her motherly wisdom and faithfulness. Of 
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these, Edward Bliss and Charles Chauncy not only carried away the 
first honors of the University, but attracted public admiration as very 
few such young leaders do. They both gave the highest promise of 
eminence, and both died young, two years apart from each other. The 
eyes of the writer fill, as he remembers their eloquent faces, and repeats 
those affecting lines of their dirge : — 


“ The winding Concord gleamed below, 
Pouring as wide a flood 
As when my brothers, long ago, 
Came with me to the wood. 


“‘T touch this flower of silken leaf, 
Which once our childhood knew ; 
Its soft leaves wound me with a grief 
Whose balsam never grew.” 


It might not seem delicate in us to speak of the other two, and we 
will add but a word. The elder is a counsellor at New York, and has 
been a judge, — beloved wherever he is known, and universally confided 
in. The other has the least of his praisesin his fame. We should not 
know where to find a nobler and gentler spirit. 

The family was not broken up till 1826. Mrs. Emerson then ac- 
cepted the pressing invitation of the venerable Doctor Ripley, of Con- 
cord, to make his house her home, thus supplying the place of his 
deceased daughter, who was her husband's half-sister. In 1835, a new 
home, and her last earthly one, was found in the family of her son, 
with whom, indeed, she had resided for several years before, though not 
in the same dwelling. ‘* Never was person more blest in natural tem 
per,’’ says one who knew, ‘‘ more calm, amiable, self-respecting, self- 
helping.’”? She was a woman of great patience and fortitude, of the 
serenest trust in God, of a discerning spirit, and a most courteous bear- 
ing ; one who knew how to guide the affairs of her own house, as long 
as she was responsible for that, with the sweetest authority ; and who 
knew how to give the least trouble and the greatest happiness, after that 
authority was resigned. Both her mind and her character were of a 
superior order, and they set their stamp upon manners of peculiar soft- 
ness and natural grace and quiet dignity. Her sensible and kindly 
speech was always as good as instructién; her smile, though it was 
ever ready, was areward. Her dark, liquid eyes, from which old age 
could not take away the expression, will be among the remembrances of 
all on whom they ever rested. Her Christian faith, and all the dispo- 
sitions which it nourishes, were her support to the end of her life. Her 
death was hastened at last by a calamity that often befalls the aged, the 
fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone, — a part which is apt to become 
thin and brittle with time. This sad accident confined her long te her 
bed, and gave large room for the exercise of her meekness and con- 
staney. 


“Spiritus heres sit patrie que tristia nescit.” 


